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Hamburg Report No. 2 


Ceci. B. WiLLiAMs 


In the middle of my year’s leave of 
absence, I find it more natural to drop 
the editorial impersonality. For several 
months I was almost completely out of 
touch with NCTE and CCCC, but the 
publications are reaching me again now, 
and I am beginning to think about next 
August, when I am to relieve F rank 
Bowman of part of his overload of 
CCCC work. 


Life in Hamburg continues full and 
interesting. At the end of February, I 
am in the final week of Winter Semester. 
Attendance, purely voluntary here, is 
dropping off in my lecture course, the 
usual end-of-semester pattern, I was told. 
On the whole, the students have been 
gatifyingly responsive to the Nine- 
teenth-Century American poets. They 
are relatively well prepared to under- 
stand English, for they have nine years 
of it in the schools before they come to 
the University. There are no examina- 
tions in any of the courses, reliance 
being placed instead on comprehensive 
university examinations later and for 
prospective teachers on state examina- 
tions. All teachers are state employees 
and ordinarily for life. Considerable use 
is also made of reports (Referate) in 
the seminar courses. 

In my seminar on Twain, Howells, and 
Henry James, thirteen of the fifteen stu- 
dents have written reports; two dropped 
out. These students are preparing to 
teach English and one other subject, 
wually French or history, in the Gym- 
nasien or Volksschule. I have found it 


interesting to compare their papers with 


those in American seminars. They have 
not learned to set up their material as 
attractively. Also their documentation, 
despite professed allegiance to the MLA 
Style Sheet, is chaotic and by our stand- 
ards inadequate. But most of them do 
an amazing amount of reading, and they 
react thoughtfully. 

I was curious as to how interest would 
vary in the three authors. I knew Twain 
was popular in Germany. (A dramatiz- 
ation of Adam and Eve's Diary recently 
filled the large auditorium in the 
Amerika-Haus with a most responsive 
audience.) That Howells was almost un- 
known did not surprise me even though 
I consider him important. The real sur- 
prise was that James seems even more 
alive than Twain. It is partly, I think, 
that the German students find his psy- 
chological probings challenging, but per- 
haps ever. more that they are intrigued 
by his preoccupation with international 
cultural relations. 

The quality of English they write 
varies much more than the amount they 
have studied. That of the best would be 
a credit to some American graduate stu- 
dents. Most of them, naturally enough, 
have some difficulty with punctuation 
and even more with idiom: “uttered (ex- 
pressed) himself,” “joins (accepts),” 
“Isabel felt dragged (attracted) to her,” 
“overgrew (outgrew), “Mark Twain 
went around in a white dress.” But I 
wish I could write as well in German! 
In one mechanical aspect they surpass 
our students: an error in spelling is rare. 


Until August 1, 1960, all contributions to College Composition and 
Communication should be directed to the Interim Editor, Francis E. 
Bowman, 315 Allen Building, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
Thereafter they should be directed to Editor Cecil B. Williams, Depart- 
ment of English, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. Please 
note Editor Williams’ change of address. 
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There are about 1,200 students in the 
English Seminar, roughly 10% of the 
total university enrollment. They have 
their Anglo-American Club, sponsored 
by the Ordinarius Professor and contrib- 
uting to group morale. Last Saturday 
night they had their end-of-semester 
costume ball at the Studenten-Haus, 
with an abridged staging of The School 
for Scandal as part of the entertainment. 

March and April are free months be- 
fore the Summer Semester, which runs 
from May through July. Regular staff 
and the more industrious students keep 
busy much or most of this time, but 
visiting professors are supposed to travel. 
I am about to acquire a car (Auto is the 
preferred word here, otherwise Wagen), 
expecting to drive with a colleague as 


far as Austria and Italy. In late April all 
Fulbrighters are scheduled for a week 
in Berlin. Also my program includes 
participation in two teachers conven- 
tions, one at Munich in April and the 
other at Karlsruhe and Heidelberg in 
June. So although I have had to miss the 
NCTE and CCCC conventions for a 
year, I will not have been without 
English-teacher conventions. Possibly I'll 
get an idea or two for the International 
Council of Teachers of English that Nick 
Hook and others have had on their 
minds. With English now the second 
language for even more people than 
it is the first, in both categories encom- 
passing one out of every four persons 
on our multi-lingual planet, we teachers 
of English have a large responsibility, 
and one that continues to increase. 


Professional Letters and the Teaching of English 


ALAN SWALLOW? 


When Professor Albert R. Kitzhaber 
suggested this topic for a talk to the an- 
nual meeting of the Conference on Col- 
lege Composition and Communication, 
I accepted almost eagerly. The reason 
is that to my mind came, not a single 
impression, but a multitude of impres- 
sions. As one who knows that the short- 
est distance from one point to another 
point is not necessarily a straight line, 
I shall not pretend to a tightly organized 
talk ending with a single thought. 
Rather, being earnest and dedicated to 
these various impressions, I have decided 
to classify them under four headings. 


Substantially the address given at the 
luncheon, Conference on College Composition 
= een Denver, Friday, November 

A ; 


2Author, The Nameless Sight: Poems 1937- 
1956 and other works and publisher (The 
— Press, Sage Books, Big Mountain 
ress). 


1. Profession. Both the profession of 
letters and the profession of teaching 
are, in our culture, something of a joke. 
A profession is a calling, a calling at 
which we make a living. There are thou- 
sands making a sort of living at teaching, 
of course, but often not a very adequate 
living. In letters, there are probably not 
more than 2500 persons in the United 
States who make a full living as free- 
lance writers, although the general esti- 
mate is that there are some 100,000 
persons who are semi-professional or 
amateur in that they provide a steady 
stream of manuscripts filling certain 
needs in our magazines and publishing 
houses. 

Our two professions, then, are lacking 
in the economic reward which is one of 
the touchstones of a “profession.” But 
when we compare our professions with 
those of medicine and law, I think we 
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find many other ways in which the “joke” 
is apparent. For both, we must surely 
make every effort to raise ourselves by 
our bootstraps and see to it that we 
make our ways of life truly professional. 
As I see the lacks, here are things we 
must do: 


a. Neither for writers nor for teachers 
is it apparent that we meet the primary 
assumption of a profession: that we can 
codify our interests and intentions. Our 
ideals are not known to us, and those 
we most often profess stand on shifting 
grounds of various community and finan- 
cial pressures. It is high time that in 
these matters we declare our interests 
and our ideals and brook no compromise 
with forces outside our professions. 


b. Nor does either of our professions 
provide another essential—that of cod- 
ification of professional practices and of 
internal discipline. In letters today, we 
know that the phenomena of publishing 
and reviewing are such that, to a large 
extent, the unworthy shall march first 
among us. Teaching is much the same. 
We are familiar with the frequency with 
which our heads of departments, for 
one example, are not chosen from the 
most vigorous or creative teachers. We 
do not have an adequate means of de- 
termining and recognizing worth. 


c. Neither do writers nor teachers 
have adequate, professional control of 
their fees and income. In letters, we are 
stuck with the requirement of single sub- 
missions of a literary work, and the in- 
dividual author is most often in very 
little position to set his fees or even to 
bargain for his payment. When James 
M. Cain, some twelve years ago, pro- 
posed a means of providing a better 
bargaining ground for authors, his pro- 
posal was not taken seriously. Teachers 
are in much the same situation. A former 
student of mine, a true wit, now teach- 
ing in a small college in Los Angeles, 
Wrote me recently that he had become 
tired of living “poormouth.” So he fin- 


ally approached his administration and 
suggested a raise in salary. This was 
granted, even with a sort of commitment 
that there would be a further raise next 
year. As the teacher wrote, he could now 
live, not “poormouth” but merely 
“threadbare.” 


d. In neither profession do we have 
adequate access to knowledge essential 
to our professional roles. True, in our 
professions the problem is more difficult 
than for other professions, where a schol- 
arly press can provide the means within 
a reasonable compass. In the teaching of 
English, particularly, all new works of 
genuine literary value are our province, 
as well as the old works. But we do not 
have reliable guides to that literature. 
Our review media are close to being 
contemptible, and no one of them pro- 
vides even a decent guide. When the 
U.S. government attempted for some 
years to offer at least a serious overview 
of American publishing, the effort was 
killed by the present administration. (I 
am pleased to note, in an aside, that the 
Library Journal comes within shouting 
distance of the objective, providing rea- 
sonably sound brief notices and reviews 
of about twice as many books as are 
covered by any other review medium. ) 


My summary thought on this topic is 
that, proud of the responsibilities of 
our “professions” and proud of the ser- 
ious potentialities of both ways of life, 
we must work to become proud of the 
ways in which we conduct the two pro- 
fessions. 


2. Writers as teachers. During the 
generation of which I count myself a 
part, we have witnessed a great change 
upon the campus in that many writers 
have become teachers. If we think for 
a moment of the writers of 60 or over— 
Dreiser, Anderson, Fitzgerald, Frost, 
Stevens, Hemingway, Eliot-we know 
that the teaching profession did not 
once harbor many writers. But at the 
present time, a very large proportion of 
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the serious writers are on college cam- 
puses. In the case of the critic, this is 
quite understandable: he has no other 
place to go for a living, and his work 
properly has considerable basis in aca- 
demic scholarship. In the case of the 
poet, he also has no other place to go, 
in a sense, to make a living; yet his ac- 
ceptance of the teaching role has been 
at least numerically avid during the last 
twenty years. In the case of the fiction 
writer, since his chances of earning larg- 
er sums on the literary market are great- 
er than for the critic and poet, we do not 
find quite so high a proportion on the 
campus. But we do find a startling num- 
ber of the good ones. 


There are serious pros and cons in this 
movement to the campus on the part of 
creative writers. Among the “family” of 
writers I had the pleasure of having in 
my classes in writing, the pros and cons 
are argued most vigorously. Last year 
an attack upon the academic writer was 
made by Donald Wetzel, and a defense 
was made by Mark Harris. 


In favor of the trend, I think, is this 
chief factor: Since the serious creative 
writer only by a kind of luck can make 
a living in his primary role as writer, it 
is necessary for him to think of some 
means of livelihood which can be useful 
to him. For many, it is a good feeling to 
know that this work is itself a good and 
proud work, not a mere means of getting 
a few dollars. Teaching is a serious pro- 
fession, or should be so; in teaching, one 
can feel that he is doing something vital 
and good; the work itself can be creative, 
or at least teaching should be so; the 
profession provides some security and 
some chances for advancement. But on 
the negative side is the fact that often 
the academic way of life is stultifying, 
that it is sometimes inbred, that it is 
most often accompanied by jealousies 
and pettiness. When a writer feels the 
encroachment of these sides of the aca- 
demic life, he must spend much energy 


in trying to improve them, with conse- 
quent loss of his creative energy; or he 
will find the encroachment deadening 
upon his creative intentions. 


After observing this trend of the writ- 
er to the campus with close interest for 
twenty years, my advice to the individ- 
ual writer is that he must probe himself 
carefully. If he finds that his personality 
and creative ability are such that teach- 
ing can provide a serious challenge, and 
a rewarding way of life, to him, while 
he is able to carry on with his writing 
quite seriously, then the campus can be 
a beneficial thing to him and the com- 
bination of the two professions a heart- 
ening thing. But if his personality and 
ability are such that he feels stultified 
on the campus, then perhaps even the 
menial job is the best choice for him as 
a means of keeping body together while 
he works his creative intentions. 

My advice to the profession of teach- 
ing is that it should continue to make 
a place for the writer. He has demon- 
strably, I think, liberalized and in many 
ways vitalized teaching; he has proved, 
often, a most worthy colleague. But the 
writer must, in return, honor the pro- 
fession of teaching. It is dishonest for 
him not to accept and perform the duties 
of the profession. He must not assume 
that his position as writer gives him a 
privileged position in itself (and I have 
heard of this far too much, with result- 
ant and justified resentment). He must 
consider that he earns his way in the 
profession as a teacher, not as a writer. 

In summary of this second cluster of 
impressions, I feel that the movement 
of the writer to the campus has been, 
on the whole, a very good thing. It has 
added something to the profession of 
teaching. And teachers may be proud 
that some place has been made for those 
in the most difficult of the professions 
economically, that of the creative writer. 
But there are many problems here which 
must be dealt with intelligently by mem- 
bers of both professions. 
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3. Teaching of creative writing. Again, 
during what I have considered the gen- 
eration of which I am a part, we have 
witnessed a considerable revolution upon 
the college campus. Thirty and forty 
years ago, we can judge by such attacks 
as those of James T. Farrell and many 
others upon their college teachers of 
writing, very few adequate courses in 
writing were being offered. But now we 
have gone to the other extreme and have 
made room in our academic procedures 
even for the advanced degrees of M.A. 
and Ph.D. with a considerable emphasis 
upon creative endeavor. 


There is an old adage, “those who 
can't do, teach.” I think this was to some 
extent true a generation ago—that our 
courses for the creative writer were con- 
ducted by persons who could not write 
and knew little of the problems involved. 
I would not be one to assume, however, 
that a person who does not write could 
never teach writing well; indeed, I am 
aware of some exceptions. But with the 
coming of the writer to the campus, we 
are doing this job somewhat better. And 
there has been some truly distinguished 
teaching of writing, by such men as 
Yvor Winters, Robert Penn Warren, 
Wallace Stegner, Allan Seager, Andrew 
Lytle. 

Just as the academic halls have made 
a haven for the serious writer, so also 
have they provided a helping hand in 
many ways to the young writer. There 
are some “cons” in this matter similar to 
those mentioned in my second cluster of 
impressions, but on the whole it seems 
clear that both the profession of letters 
and the profession of teaching have 
benefitted from the trend. And I believe 
that the effect of this little revolution 
upon the work we shall see in the next 


two generations will be very great, in- 
deed. 


_ 4. Teaching of composition. Perhaps, 
in speaking to this group, I should have 
devoted more of my talk to this topic. 


But when I come to it, my thoughts tend 
to go helter-skelter. This problem has 
been with us a long time, and we have 
been trying a long time to do the job 
well. I have had the pleasure of working 
wholeheartedly in a bold experiment in 
“communications;” I have taught in the 
traditional freshman composition course. 
All I really know from these experiences 
is that there is no single way to teach 
composition well. I can respect the ex- 
perimenter; I can respect the tradition- 
alist. Both have done adequate jobs. 
Both have failed miserably. 


But let me try to be more positive: 


a. Because the teaching of English, 
and, specifically, the teaching of com- 
position, appears a narrow profession 
within a large profession of all teaching, 
the English teacher sometimes lets him- 
self be put in too narrow a confine. By 
all means the teacher of English must 
make it clear that his department is 
not a “service department.” He must not 
perform a job whose shots are called by 
other departments or professions. He 
must teach for the growth of his stu- 
dents. Indeed, it behooves every depart- 
ment upon the campus, of whatever 
sort, to aid their students to learn the 
organization of their thoughts, to build 
self-expression into something commun- 
icable. Until the English department 
has made this clear to the entire college, 
I do not think it will ever teach com- 
position well. 


b. I know that teachers of composition 
worry a great deal about “motivation,” 
how to motivate the student to learn to 
write. I confess that this has seemed to 
me a relatively simple problem; I am 
probably too simple-minded to see all 
the complexities. But the truth is that 
it is not too difficult, I think, to sell the 
concept of writing. If we truly believe 
that the students in our classes will 
sometime fill positions of leadership, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, in our communi- 
ties, after they have gone from our 
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classes, then we know that the problem 
of writing reasonably well will be with 
these students far into the future. There 
is not a one among them, if he is ever 
“successful,” who will not have need of 
it. And it simply is not true, as I heard 
was once bruited about a college of 
business, that the “executive” need not 
ever worry about this for the reason that 
he can get a secretary for a pittance 
who will take care of it for him. Indeed, 
the man of some success who is called 
upon, as he must be, for some writing 
and yet who cannot do it with any ade- 
quacy whatsoever is a pathetic sight. We 
need only to present this concretely; we 
do not need to use it as exhortation. I 
recall that my father, a farmer, but an 
excellent one, a man of profound abili- 
ties but relatively little school education, 
had need to contribute to a professional 
journal. Having seen him and others in 
similar circumstances wrestle with the 
problems of writing, I confess that sell- 
ing the concept of writing has seemed 
relatively simple to me. 


c. The lesson from professional letters 
and from the teaching of creative writing 
which can be carried to the teaching of 
composition is, I think, something like 
this: Do not emphasize too strongly at 
first (or even at any time!) the self- 
consciousness of form and grammar. Let 


the student try to capture his thought. 
Let him try expression as freely as he 
needs. Let him experiment. Then in a 
social context of the class, in readin 
aloud, in group criticism, let him begin 
to see where he failed in communication 
of his thought. At judicious times, the 
concepts of composition, such as outlin- 
ing, documentation, paragraphing, and 
the concepts of grammar will insert 
themselves as helps to the student in 
his effort to capture and communicate 


his thought. 


And let him rewrite. I look with some 
horror upon the phenomenon of a new 
theme a week. In creative endeavors, we 
know that sometimes a student learns 
more from rewriting one piece nine times 
that from writing nine new things and 
doing, as he knows, incompetently sim- 
ilar things over and over. 

I think the teacher is justified in hold- 
ing before that student the relative cer- 
tainty that he will sometime, indeed, be 
doing this for a professional editor. 


Out of a multitude of thoughts gen- 
erated by my topic, I have collected and 
divided by four topics. But my main 
thought is this, that if I have told you 
that our professions are in a kind of in- 
fancy, and that we have a chance to 
make ourselves and our professions 
more worthy, then I shall be pleased. 





How Much English Does a Dentist Need? 


Joun Weston Howarp! 


Freshman composition students who 
have single-mindedly chosen a career 
wonder aloud sometimes just what rele- 
vance English has for them. They want 
to be assured that they are not wasting 
their time. They need to know what a 
comma splice has to do with atomic 
fission, or how a modest degree of liter- 
acy will, make them better at whatever 
they have chosen to be. 

It won't do to answer them in gen- 
eralities, no matter how truly golden the 
glittering may be. To tell them that the 
use of language is the mark of a man is 
to make a true statement. But to a stu- 
dent who has a slide rule dangling at 
his belt, it is also quite probably a non- 
sensical statement. He did not come to 
the classroom to be a man; he came to 
be an engineer. Since he is already con- 
fused semantically, it does little good to 
point out that an engineer is an animated 
slide rule only a part of the day and a 
man the rest of the time. 


A somewhat lower level of general- 
ization is more useful. On this level, the 
embattled composition teacher quotes 
various corporation presidents, chairmen 
of boards, and other admirable people 
who have said that English is essential. 
These quotations do not always make 
clear what is meant by “English,” and 
they are widely applicable to composi- 
tion, to grammar, to literature, on oc- 
casion even to penmanship. Unfortunate- 
ly, these quotations are not always con- 
Vincing because students know that they 
will rarely meet the corporation presi- 
dent. Their man is the personnel man- 
ager, and the first thing he wants to 
_ is what the grade average looks 

e, 

In overcoming the suspicion of Eng- 


lish, a series of highly detailed descrip- 
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tions of indisputable uses of the lan- 
guage in a number of professions should 
be helpful. I am in a position to say 
only how much English a dentist needs; 
but since at first thought the dentist's 
concern with English is slight, second 
thoughts may infer that English is im- 
portant in other fields, too. The omni- 
presence of language use is an article of 
faith to the English teacher; to the stu- 
dent, a revelation. 

To go into details, then, we can point 
out the very immediate and very practi- 
cal item of a good grade in freshman 
English. It is true that grades are not 
everything, that everyone conceivably 
would be happier if we had some other 
way to assess a student’s accomplish- 
ment. But it is also true that boards of 
admission are much like personnel man- 
agers. They consider grade averages in 
deciding who gets in and who does not. 
So a good grade in English, as in every 
other course, helps one make the first 
step toward dentistry. 

Once he has been accepted as a dental 
student because of his good grade in 
freshman English (among other things), 
the student is by no means finished with 
language. For the next four years he 
must speak out in quiz sessions after 
listening to lectures. He must read a 
large number of textbooks. And at the 
end of a course (in which he may have 
written a paper), he must write an ex- 
amination. 

Examinations in a dental school are 
like those in undergraduate work: their 
type, difficulty, and importance in a 
course depend largely upon the individ- 
ual instructor. One distinguishing fea- 
ture is that there are more of them in a 
dental school; a first-semester junior 
dental student at West Virginia Univer- 
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sity, for instance, is examined in eleven 
subjects. Dentistry, like medicine, de- 
pends as much upon judgment as upon 
recall of factual information. Thus, while 
objective examinations are not unknown 
—the National Board Dental Examina- 
tions, for example, are of this type—the 
essay examination is the kind most wide- 


ly used. 


It is possible to be more specific about 
the reading that is undertaken. A fresh- 
man dental student at West Virginia 
University must have six textbooks. 
Others are recommended, but not re- 
quired. The necessary texts this year in- 
clude W. M. Copenhaver and D. D. 
Johnson, Bailey’s Textbook of Histology 
(Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 
1958), pp. 646; J. C. B. Grant, An Atlas 
of Anatomy (Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins, 1959), pp. 577; R. D. Lockhart, 
Anatomy of the Human Body (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1959), pp. 675; B. 
J. Orban, Oral Histology and Embryol- 
ogy (St. Louis: Mosby, 1957), pp. 379; 
E. W. Skinner, The Science of Dental 
Materials (Philadelphia: Saunders, 
1954), pp. 456; and R. C. Wheeler, Text- 
book of Dental Anatomy and Physiology 
(Philadelphia: Saunders, 1958), pp. 418. 
The number of pages here is 3146, and 
that—even allowing for the copious il- 
lustrations—is enough for six or seven 
Victorian novels. The dental books, how- 
ever, are not read leisurely, for pleasure. 
They must be read with most careful 
attention and understanding; if they are 
not, the student will not need to buy the 
second semester texts. 


When he is not reading his textbooks, 
working in a laboratory, or seeing pa- 
tients, the dental student is listening to 
lectures. In the following list, the first 
number in parentheses indicates the 
number of lecture hours, while the sec- 
ond number indicates the total number 
of hours in the dental curriculum of the 
- school concerned: 


University of Oregon 
University of Pittsburgh (1184-3668) 
University of Texas (1265-4612) 
Western Reserve University (1298-4372) 
Univ. of North Carolina (1305-4275) 
These figures, taken from the Bulletin of 
the respective universities, mean that 
in his four years of dental school, the 
student spends one whole year just list- 
ening, a significantly large amount of 
verbally-oriented time in what is gen- 
erally supposed to be a doing profes- 


sion. 


If he listens and reads, the dental stu- 
dent writes, too. In a survey of 45 dental 
schools, Drs. A. H. Kutscher and C. 0. 
Dummett found that 33 had varying 
kinds of instruction in dental journalism 
(Journal of Dental Education, March 
1957). Much of the instruction is im- 
mediately practical. For example, at 
West Virginia University, the student 
does one or more extended papers each 
year. In his freshman year, the student 
writes a paper for his biochemistry class. 
In the sophomore year, he does a tech- 
nical report in prosthodontics and one in 
Oral and Written Communication 
(where he does some non-technical writ- 
ing as well). A paper is included in the 
Oral Pathology class of his third year. 
These papers, it should be noted, are 
expected to be about 2000 words each. 
Then, in the last year, a senior thesis is 
to be introduced—a final, formal require- 
ment in the use of the written word. 
While these assignments represent the 
practice of only one school of dentistry, 
they may be taken as reasonably typical, 
and are abundant proof that a dental 
student needs writing skill. 


( 957-4272) 


Now it can safely be said that in order 
to become a dental student, in order to 
stay a dental student, and in order to 
graduate from the status of a dental stu- 
dent, all the ways in which language may 
be put to use are essential. What is more, 
this concern with language does not end 
when the candidate is given his diploma 
and is ready to practice. Indeed, once he 
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has graduated and has passed his State 
Board examination and is at last a prac- 
ticing dentist, his concern with the use 
of language probably intensifies. 


The first step in this intensification 
may be called the public aspect of a den- 
tist’s life. Both in the office and out, he 
uses language constantly. With patients 
of different ages, varying backgrounds, 
and widely divergent intelligence, his 
use of language must be flexible enough 
to meet the recurring problems of ad- 
vice, consultation, and explanation. In 
an ethical sense, he cannot afford to be 
vague or misunderstood when he in- 
structs a patient. In an economic sense 
he cannot afford it, either, for time wast- 
ed is money lost. 


Outside the office, the dentist is called 
upon with increasing frequency to dis- 
cuss matters of dental health before cit- 
izen’s meetings, civic clubs, P.T.A. 
groups, or on radio and television. For 
the good of the profession as well as his 
own, the dentist must make a satisfac- 
tory public appearance. Dentistry shares 
in the public valuation of science; a den- 
tit should not appear uninformed or, 
by the use of solecisms, uneducated. A 
nervous, ill-at-ease dentist is neither 
good public relations for the profession 
nor a good advertisement for himself. 
The basis for a satisfying outcome in all 
these public aspects of his career is an 
ability to use language clearly, easily 
and efficiently. 


A second step in the practicing den- 
tist’s concern with language use is the 
professional aspect. Dentistry shares in 
the public regard for science because it 
is a science. As such, it is making great 
advances in knowledge and technique 
each year, and these advances are con- 
scientiously reported in the professional 
press. If he is not to become quickly and 
hopelessly outdated, the dentist must 
keep up with the deluge of new infor- 
mation. The size of the flood may be 
most easily indicated by pointing out 


that the quarterly, cumulative Index to 
Dental Literature (the dental equivalent 
of the Reader's Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature) now indexes nearly two hun- 
dred periodicals. The most familiar of 
these publications, the Journal of the 
American Dental Association, issues two 
volumes of about 900 pages each during 
the year. 


How much of this periodical literature 
a dentist will read depends upon the 
extent and variety of his interest, and it 
is difficult to set any number as an aver- 
age. However, Dr. John Cedrins, As- 
sistant Librarian of the Bureau of Li- 
brary and Indexing Service of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, has listed (IIli- 
nois Dental Journal, December, 1958) 
twenty journals of specialized interest 
with which every practitioner should be 
familiar. These twenty are in addition to 
his local society publications and the 
Journal of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, familiarity with which is assumed. 
It scarcely needs special emphasis to be 
evident that the practicing dentist must 
read widely, with skill and efficiency, if 
he is to be a good practicing dentist. 


Allied with this necessary professional 
reading skill is the dentist’s needed abil- 
ity to communicate with other dentists. 
He is almost certain to be a member of 
a local dental society and to participate 
in its discussions. Here he may be asked 
to survey the literature of a particular 
area of dentistry, or to be a panelist in 
a techniques seminar, or to take part in 
any of the other activities by which a 
society furthers its professional aims. His 
success in these matters will depend 
largely upon his skill in speaking to an 
audience; it is likely, furthermore, that 
his material may appear in printed form, 
either in a local or state publication. 
Then it is a part of dental literature, and 
by its accuracy, clarity, and effectiveness 
his professional reputation is measured. 


He may or may not achieve publica- 
tion in any of the national or interna- 
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tional journals. There is, however, a 
strong tendency in dentistry away from 
arcane knowledge, and the incentive and 
opportunity to publish are great. Authors 
on the subject of professional writing 
stress not only the ego-pleasing qualities 
of publication, but also the professional 
obligation of a practitioner to share his 
knowledge. To do so, he must write it 
down, and not only get it down on 
paper, but get it down in an acceptable 
fashion. 


Acceptability, in the terms of dental 
journalism, comes surprisingly close to 
the criteria of a college writing class. 
The Scientific Manuscripts Committee 
of the American Association of Dental 
Editors presented the results of a survey 
of editorial procedures and practices at 
the 1958 meeting of that group. Editors 
on all levels (local, state, and national) 
were asked why they reject manuscripts. 
Some rejections are made for technical 
reasons, but most are made for faults of 
general composition. It is clear from the 
list that some manuscripts are rejected 
for a combination of reasons: 


None or improper statistical 
workup 

No experimental controls 

No interest 

Improper form 

Insufficient data 

Unsuitable 

Poorly written 


8% 
13% 
17% 
21% 
25% 
26% 
41% 


The editors were also asked two other 
questions that are relevant here. Their 
list of answers sounds rather like a dip- 
per full from the stream of conscious- 
ness of a composition teacher. In answer 
to the first question (“What aspects of 
journalism would you like to see specific- 
ally improved?” ), the editors responded: 


All aspects. Editorials—in every issue, 
with better writing quality, coverage, and 
quantity. 


Better English, with more reader ap. 
peal, readability, better grammar and 
word choice, use of English language, ex- 
position, clarity of writing, better style; 
briefer and simpler articles, more pic- 
tures, lighter writing, concise presenta- 
tion, meaningful summaries, more 
“punch,” occasional humor. Better form 
in submitted articles, proper interpreta- 
tions, care in references, uniform docu- 
mentation; better statistical work, organ- 
ization, condensation, presentation; ob- 
jective reporting, more dignity without 
stuffiness. 


To the second question (“What as- 
pects of journalism would you like to see 
specifically removed?”), the editors 
answered: 


Worthless articles, drug trade names; 
medical slang, apothecary units; padding; 
redundant, lengthy papers; pontificating. 


Ambiguous writing; verbosity and dis- 
organization; rambling discussions; ser- 
ialized reports, clichés, repetitious ma- 
terial. 


Findings published in notes or in letters 
to editors. Incompetent writing and edit- 
ing; trivial studies; publications for self- 
promotion. 


All these aspects of language heard, 
read, spoken, or written are some—but 
only some—of the ways in which lan- 
guage matters to the dentist. They are 
with him from the time he tries to earn 
a grade which will admit him to a dental 
school, through his four years in the 
dental school, and on through his years 
of practice. In short, they are with him 
always. How much English does a den- 
tist need? All that he can get in school, 
and then a lifetime more. 





The GE-250' 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC INFORMATION SEARCHING SELECTOR 
ALLEN Kent? 


I. Introduction 

The rapidly expanding research facil- 
ities of government agencies, universi- 
ties, and industrial concerns have been 
pouring forth a cascade of new know!l- 
edge so great that existing arrangements 
for collection and organizing the records 
no longer can control the flood. The in- 
ability to lay hands quickly on essential 
information leads to enormous intellec- 
tual and social waste which no business, 
no industry, and no government activity 
can either escape or afford. Because of 
the chaotic state of our documentation 
services, our stockpile of knowledge has 
become an embarrassment of riches and 
we find ourselves ignorant in the midst 
of a plethora of knowledge. In order to 
help meet the challenge presented by 
these problems, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity established in 1955 a Center for 
Documentation and Communication Re- 
search as the research arm of the School 
of Library Science. The over-all long- 
range goals of the Center have been the 
development and application of meth- 
ods, equipment, and techniques that will 
facilitate the communication and utiliza- 
tion of recorded knowledge—in the same 
way that well-equipped laboratories fa- 
cilitate the generation of new knowledge 
by experimentation. A number of inter- 
esting and important problems have 
been under investigation, among them 
the mechanized searching and correla- 
tion of scientific and technical recorded 
information. 


JThis article was solicited through the 
kind intervention of Priscilla Tyler on leave 
irom Western Reserve and serving as Visiting 
Lecturer in English Education, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard. 


2Associate Director, Center for Documenta- 
lon and Communication Research, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University. 
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II. The Western Reserve University 

Searching Selector 

Early in 1956 a survey of available 
computing and related equipment led 
to the conclusion that the nature of the 
problem of searching the literature by 
machine required the design of a new 
family of computers to permit the ef- 
fective and economical exploitation of 
recorded knowledge. The tirst of these 
computers was the Western Reserve 
University Searching Selector, which 
was designed and constructed at the 
Center for Documentation and Com- 
munication Research. 


This computer, a slow-speed, relay- 
operated device, was able to “read” 
punched paper tape upon which had 
been recorded encoded, informative ab- 
stracts of the documents in its “library.” 
This equipment could be programmed to 
perform complex selecting and correlat- 
ing operations, defined by Boolean alge- 
braic functions. The machine consists 
of two basic units: A Flexo-writer; and 
the Selector proper. 


The “reading” unit of the Flexowriter 
scans the punched paper tape of the en- 
coded “library.” The symbols recognized 
during this reading operation are com- 
pared against the symbols of a question 
which has been programmed in the Se- 
lector. If a question is “answered” by 
a document which has been analyzed, 
encoded, and recorded on tape, then the 
typewriter unit of the Flexowriter prints 
the serial number of that document. 


A patchboard on the Selector permits 
the complete flexibility in specifying 
“questions” of any degree of complexity, 
in terms of logical products, logical sums, 
and logical differences. A multiple 
search feature permits the programming 
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of as many as ten questions to be 
searched during a single “reading” of the 
library. A “nearest hit” feature permits 
a response to be triggered by those doc- 
uments coming closest to providing a 
complete answer to a question—in addi- 
tion to fully pertinent documents. 


The Selector is a slow-speed device 
which scans approximately 30 encoded 
abstracts per hour (for 10 questions at 
once). 


Ill. The GE-250 

The Information Searching Selector 
(GE-250) is a high-speed, computer-like 
device, which offers the same functions 
described above for the Western Re- 
serve University Searching Selector. The 
major difference in function lies in 
speed of searching. It is expected that 
approximately 100,000 abstracts will be 
searchable in one hour. 


The GE-250 is a transistorized mag- 
netic tape scanning device. It reads at a 
rate of 15,000 characters per second, 
while six simultaneous searches may be 
conducted, making use of up to 300 sym- 
bols of search requirements storage. 


The equipment is programmed by 
means of reading in the search require- 
ments which are recorded on punched 
paper tape. A reel of magnetic tape, con- 
taining encoded abstracts of previously 
analyzed documents, is placed in the 
machine, and the “reading” operation 
commences. As reading occurs, each 
“word” in the library is compared with 
the question requirements, and evalua- 
tions of the satisfaction of required re- 
lationships are performed. The magnetic 
tape moves continuously forward until 
a document is found which fulfills all of 
the requirements for a search. When 
this occurs, the tape pauses, and a type- 
writer is caused to print out automatic- 
ally information which serves to identify 
the document and the question which it 
has satisfied. Then the scanning opera- 
tion is resumed. 


Construction of the first GE-250 is 
scheduled to be completed during May 
1960. After appropriate “de-bugging” 
tests, the equipment is scheduled to be 
delivered to Western Reserve University 
during August 1960. 


IV. Applications 

The Western Reserve Searching Selec- 
tor (and subsequently the GE-250) is 
being used for machine literature search- 
ing operations and experiments in sev- 
eral subject fields, in particular in metal- 
lurgy for the American Society for 
Metals (ASM). ASM has initiated, in 
January 1960, a mechanized searching 
service which is based on the positive 
results obtained in an experimental and 
pilot program carried forward during 
the period 1955-1959. The service offered 
by ASM is based on the machine search- 
ing, in response to inquiries, of the core 
metallurgical literature published 
throughout the world. The analysis, en- 
coding, and machine searching of the 
metallurgical literature is conducted by 
the Center for Documentation and Com- 
munication Research at Western Reserve 
University under contract to the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals. In order to en- 
sure a more complete mechanized litera- 
ture searching service, application was 
made to the National Science Founda- 
tion for a grant over a 21-year period 
which would augment substantially the 
subject areas included in the new ser- 
vice—namely inorganic chemistry, me- 
chanical engineering, solid state physics, 
and geology. The National Science 
Foundation has provided funds for the 
first year of this expanded program, re- 
newable through the 214-year period 
which it is expected will be required to 
establish the service on a self-supporting 
basis. 


Two types of services are being 
offered by ASM at this stage of the pro- 
gram: 

(1) Current awareness searches, 
which provide prompt, current in- 
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formation on specific problems in 
the form of pertinent abstracts 
sent to the subscribers every two 
weeks. 


(2) Copies of encoded tapes of the 
years literature, to those who 
wish to conduct searches with 
their own equipment. 


As a considerable quantity of encoded 
material is accumulated, a third service 
will be offered: Retrospective (biblio- 
graphic) searches conducted on demand 
for the total or any portion of the ma- 
chine library. 


The methods used for analysis and 
encoding of the metallurgical literature, 
in preparation for machine searching, 
have been demonstrated or are now be- 


ing tested in various additional subject 


fields: 
(1) ordnance (for Aberdeen Proving 


Ground) 


commercial intelligence (for 
Rome Air Development Center) 


(2) 
(3) 


electrical engineering (coopera- 
tive project with University of 
Arizona, for Fort Huachuca, Sig- 


nal Corps) 


diabetes (for American Diabetes 
Association ) 


(5) 


disease vector control (for Com- 
municable Disease Center) 


(6) law (cooperative project with 
School of Law, Western Reserve 
University ). 


Three and a Half Ways of Looking at Control; 


or, The Controlled Paper Controlled’ 


BERNARD KOGAN? 


It seems to me that there are only 
three responsible approaches, as_ well 
as one half-approach, to the research 
paper in the composition course. The 
half-way is, very simply, the way of re- 
jection—rejection of the research paper 
altogether or of any controls in the writ- 
ing of the paper. At the 1958 CCCC 
meeting in Philadelphia I was startled 
to hear teachers argue that their stu- 
dents were not up to doing any research, 
that it was important to spend the two 
or three semesters of the composition 
sequence in merely drilling them on 
mechanics, sentence structure, para- 
graphing, and similar matters. I have 
since learned that a number of depart- 


1A paper, with minor revision, presented in 
Panel 6, “The Library Paper and the Composi- 
tion/Communication Course,” CCCC spring 
meeting, Friday, April 3, 1959, Sheraton Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


2University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


ments of English, otherwise more or less 
respectable, do not in fact teach re- 
search, for reasons not always specified. 
Such a primitive, arch-rejectionist stand 
can hardly be defended. Granted that 
some students will profit from more ex- 
ercise in fundamentals, there is no reason 
why they should not be challenged by 
the research problem—for the intellec- 
tual discipline it can supply them, for 
the working academic tool it can help 
them develop for themselves, and for 
the practice it can give them in the very 
fundamentals in which they are defi- 
cient. If they are hopelessly deficient, of 
course, they should not be in school at 
all. I agree with Robert M. Hutchins 
that colleges should not become cus- 
todial institutions for the protection of 
potential delinquents or of others not 
suitably prepared to do college work. 
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But the total rejectionists are relatively 
few and unimportant. It is another class 
of teachers, those who believe in the 
research paper but who will have noth- 
ing to do with control of any sort, that 
deserves more detailed comment. I have 
made no statistical study, but I suspect 
that there are some teachers of composi- 
tion who bristle at the very mention of 
control, as though it had to do somehow 
with the excesses of the New Deal. Or 
perhaps I am in fact dealing with a dead 


issue here; perhaps un-control is now a. 


thing of the past. In a recent survey of 
the practices of my colleagues in handl- 
ing the research paper assignment, I 
found only two or three who admitted 
to being complete “free-willers”—that is, 
who permitted their students to write 
on any conceivable (and occasionally in- 
conceivable) subject, from tin mining 
in Bolivia, to Egyptian mummies, to the 
future of space flight. It was clear to 
me that most of my colleagues consider 
complete freedom of choice to be not 
only pedagogically undesirable but per- 
haps even morally irresponsible. And I 


think that they are right. 


For the truth is that most of us be- 
lieve in and practice control of some sort, 
whether we realize it or not. But control 
itself can sometimes become too rigid 
and incapable of supplying more than 
rapidly diminishing returns. Accepting 
the principle of control to begin with, 
therefore, we must subject control itself 
to a kind of control, to manipulate the 
controlled situation constructively and 
positively—for maximum returns. I con- 
ceive of three principal methods of ex- 
ercising such control—the controlled as- 
signment, controlled readings, and the 
controlled assignment based on and fol- 
lowing from controlled readings—and I 
shall devote the rest of this paper to an 
examination of each of them. 


All of us at some point in our careers 
have experimented with the completely 
free assignment, and have consequently 


been subjected to papers on a bewilder- 
ing variety of topics, as well as to some 
pretty slick performances that read as 
though they had come from the current 
Harper's, which, we discovered, they 
occasionally did. I remember making 
such assignments twice early in my 
teaching experience, after which I vowed 
never to do so again. My chief objection 
was that despite the best intentions in 
the world, I could not possibly know 
enough about all the subjects covered 
to judge the papers in any maximal way. 
I could, in fact, do very little more than 
check for mechanical and stylistic mat- 
ters. I certainly could not be expected, 
nor could I expect myself, to round up 
all the sources allegedly used by my stu- 
dents. And yet, without consulting these 
sources, how could I possibly know 
what use had been made of them, or if 
they had been used at all, or, indeed, 
if they even existed? 


The result of my frustration and de- 
spair was that I hit upon the notion of 
the controlled assignment. One year I 
assigned specific historical subjects and 
had my students pursue them through 
the New York Times Index, then to the 
Times itself, and finally to periodicals 
and books. I maintained control; I was 
able to check sources, and I did check. 
Another year, I assigned specific Amer- 
ican and British authors, one or two to 
a student, and asked for individual and 
comparative studies. Again I had access 
to sources. I have since persisted in 
maintaining, at the very least, the meas- 
ure of control provided by the controlled 
assignment. 


The possible variations in such an as- 
signment are unlimited, both in kind and 
degree. I cite a few random examples 
contributed to me by my colleagues: 
One instructor, whose practices repre- 
sent minimal control, limits his students’ 
choices only to the extent that he en- 
courages “research into current affairs” 
and rejects “highly technical subjects.” 
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Another controls only in the sense that 
he does not approve of papers that are 
“general or abstract” or that consist 
merely of historical or biographical 
sketches. For him, no matter what the 
topic, the finished paper must “answer 
a single question.” One of my colleagues 
effects what she calls “semi-control” by 
simply presenting her students with a 
list of fifty approved topics which she 
hopes “will not be duplicated by other 
instructors.” Still others provide similar 
“approved” lists containing any number 
of subjects, from five to one hundred. 
Another gives a generic topic, such as 
Illinois or the Civil War, and permits 
her students to write on any approved 
phase of the topic. 


Some instructors base the research 
project on clusters of essays in their cur- 
rent class reader—for example, the es- 
says in The Province of Prose dealin 
with the defeat of General Braddock. 
When they have done this, they have in 
fact crossed over into the next category 
of control, the use of controlled sources 
read in common by an entire class. I 
speak as a relatively recent convert to 
one particular form of this persuasion, 
and I speak with the enthusiasm of a 
convert. 


David Levin, of Stanford University, 
is largely responsible for the current 
surge of “sourcebooks” or paperback 
collections of primary and secondary 
source materials, for in a sense his What 
Happened in Salem?, published in 1952, 
was the first of them. Like the teachers 
who have used groups of essays in fresh- 
man readers, Mr. Levin was interested 
in one thing chiefly, to work out the 
principles of research with readings that 
would be in his hands and in his stu- 
dents’ hands at all times, and that would 
produce papers capable of being collated 
against these readings. This idea did 
hot emerge full-grown from Mr. Levin’s 
mind, for other sourcebooks of sorts 


were available before he published his. 


In the forties, for example, many of us 
used paperbacks like America in Per- 
spective and Patterns of Culture. Cheap 
reprints of the Platonic dialogues dealing 
with the trial and execution of Socrates 
have been on the market for two or three 
decades. Other similar collections have 
appeared from time to time, and, in- 
creasingly in recent years, clusters of 
essays on particular subjects have been 
made available in freshman readers. 


For the rationale behind the controlled 
readings technique, I recommend an ex- 
cellent short article entitled “The Case 
for the Controlled Materials Method,” 
by Robert Weeks, of the University of 
Michigan, in College Composition and 
Communition (February, 1959). Mr. 
Weeks, who has himself put together a 
collection of readings on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, clearly favors the idea, 
but his discussion is unbiased and emi- 
nently fair. I shall not attempt to sum- 
marize it here. However, I do want to 
underline what is, in the end, the basic 
justification for using the source-book. 
Very simply, the controlled readings 
text enables the instructor to teach the 
research paper from materials physically 
present and thus available to him and to 
his students at one time; and—no small 
matter—it makes plagiarism practically 
impossible. | 

A word on plagiarism is in order here: 
I am convinced that most students will 
not plagiarize if they are not encouraged 
to do so. The completely free or un- 
controlled assignment in a sense en- 
courages those who characteristically 
like to worm out of doing work to pass 
off as their writing that which they have 
deliberately stolen. It is obvious that 
such stealing is impossible when the 
teacher has all the sources before him. 


However much the instructor may dis- 
tinguish in the abstract between plagiar- 
ism and true research, between direct 
and indirect quotation, quotation and 
paraphrase—however many examples he 
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may supply to demonstrate what each 
of these distinctions involves—his stu- 
dents will commonly not really under- 
stand them if they are not supported by 
repeated verifiable examples. The first 
time I used a book of controlled mater- 
ials, I discovered that most of my stu- 
dents in their initial exercise paper had 
not really mastered the principle of para- 
phrase. As far as they were concerned, 
paraphrase consisted of changing one or 
two words in a sentence or five or ten 
words in a paragraph, and otherwise 
rendering the sentence and paragraph as 
they stood in the original. As for direct 
quotation, many of them flagrantly dis- 
regarded the injunction to copy the 
source exactly, and either through lack 
of concentration or an impulse to im- 
prove on the original, simply made 
changes ad lib. Instead of merely hoping 
that these students would quote and 
paraphrase properly, I now had the pri- 
mary readings in my hand, and I could 
make immediate and unquestionable ver- 
ifications. Using the opaque projector, 
I devoted two or three sessions to point- 
ing out their mistakes to the class en 
masse. In the next exercise paper writ- 
ten from the same text, I saw that the 
lesson had been fairly well learned, for 
only a few minor errors appeared. 


(I should add parentheically here that 
such a controlled materials technique de- 
mands that the teacher spend consider- 
ably more time on each paper than he 
would if the sources were not available 
to him. The point is perhaps obvious, but 
should nevertheless be made. Teaching, 
we are told often enough, is an act of 
dedication. Teaching research and re- 
search through controlled readings re- 
quires not only dedication but a great 
deal of hard work. The hard, long work 
is justified, however, because it inevit- 
ably brings maximum returns. ) 


My experiences with the controlled 
readings method have convinced me that 
it is not only the most practical but, if 


used judiciously, also the best method 
for use in all schools. In his article, Mr, 
Weeks denies, and quite properly, that 
this technique is designed for and should 
be restricted to those schools which do 
not have an adequate library. It is true 
that papers written from sourcebooks do 
not generally require the use of the 
library, but there are surely other ways 
of arranging for students to visit the 
library. Permit me to quote Mr. Weeks 
on this point: “Intensive knowledge of 
a subject can serve as a springboard into 
library research. Then the student has, 
as it were, a base of operations for his 
excursions. Several of the collections [of 
controlled readings] encourage the stu- 
dent to make these excursions by means 
of exercises, some of which are designed 
to acquaint the student with standard 
reference works and resources.” 


But this second and most rigid ap- 
proach to the research paper often turns 
out for many teachers to be altogether 
too rigid. The sourcebooks are limited 
precisely to the extent and for the same 
reason that they are so useful—they at- 
tempt to cover, and can only cover, one 
particular subject or one particular area 
of subjects. The instructor often feels 
that he would like to move out of such 
narrow bounds, and by means of still 
another approach—the third of my “te- 
sponsible” three—he can do_ precisely 
that. It is this approach, under certain 
circumstances perhaps the most reward- 
ing of all, which permits him to temper 
what he may consider to be the con- 
stricting rigidity of the sourcebook by 
using it as preparation for more instruc- 
tive assignments in the library. 

I have already said that students are 
not instinctively plagiarists. The prob- 


8It is only fair to point out that after much 
dignified academic scuffling at Philadelphia in 
1958, many of us (though by no means al 
felt that “research paper” is by far the best 
term to use in describing the writing project 
we are here concerned with, far better than 
“library paper.” In any case, “research paper 
is the term that I have used consistently 
throughout this article. 
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lem of plagiarism, as Mr. Weeks correct- 
ly points out, is pedagogical and not 
moral. In many cases, students simply do 
not know the proper thing to do in pur- 
suing their research, in getting their data 
down on paper. Ideally, therefore, the 
instructor can begin by assigning two or 
three relatively short exercise papers 
based on collected controlled materials. 
In one of these papers he can even have 
all of his students write on a single topic. 
Through these two or three short, rigid- 
ly controlled exercises, he can explain 
all the principles of research—para- 
phrase, quotation, documentation, dis- 
tinguishing between fact and opinion, 
etc. And he can check—at first hand—on 
his students’ performances. Having 
established proper research habits in his 
class, he can then assign larger topics 
based on readings in or out of the 
sourcebook. If he wishes, he can even 
examine such outside sources as may be 
used for these final long papers, for 
they will be known to him and probably 
readily available. In any case, he will be 
safe in assuming that his students will 
now have learned the ethics and tech- 
niques of research and that they will 
henceforth be able to handle sources 
properly without having their papers 
subjected to close collative check against 
those sources. In such a combined form, 
I maintain, are controlled readings and 
controlled assignment ideally linked. 
The teacher is of course free to vary 
his sourcebooks from semester to semes- 
ter, or from year to year. He should in 
fact be encouraged to do so, not only to 
maintain his own interest in what he is 
teaching but also to discourage the 
building-up of fraternity files. After one 
experience with a collection basically 


historical, he may wish to change to one 
containing essays of esthetic criticism. 
For his third text he may choose a col- 
lection of writings on a particular scien- 
tific subject. Eventually, he may return 
to one or more of the books that he used 
earlier. If he cannot find a sourcebook 
that meets his needs, he may wind up, 
as some of us have done,‘ making his 
own—everyman his own compiler! The 
important thing is that in each case he 
will keep his assignments controlled and 
his readings directly controlled to begin 
with and indirectly controlled for the 
writing of the long paper. 


In this time of bombs and threats of 
bombs, of wars hot and cold, the lay 
world will perhaps find it amusing that 
we teachers of composition can work 
ourselves up into a fine academic frenzy 
over what seems so remote and unrelat- 
ed to “reality.” But we who are in the 
profession know that it is our proper 
concern not only that Johnny should 
learn to read and write effectively, but 
that he should also learn the elements 
of logic and the distinctions between 
straight and crooked thinking, between 
valid primary evidence and tentative 
secondary opinion—in short, that he 
should be trained to assume one of the 
important responsibilities of the literate 
citizen in a free society. Learning the 
principles of research is one of the ways 
in which the student can prepare him- 
self for a positive experience in college 
and for constructive democratic living in 
and out of college. I submit that the use 
of the sourcebook, properly controlled, 
can help to provide such a preparation. 


4Mr. Kogan’s sourcebooks: The Chicago Hay- 
market Riot and Darwin and His Critics. 
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Everetr W. Gress! 


The freshman research paper is in 
many instances a mockery of intellectual 
activity. Ironically it is the instructors 
who suffer most: we have to read the 
trite exercises in paraphrasing and see 
chapters of books perfunctorily tele- 
scoped to paragraphs and entire book 
formats determining the organization of 
papers. Moreover, creative works are so 
rare that paradoxically the authors of 


such works often provoke close scrutiny. 


One can rightfully wonder, therefore, 
what merits the research paper has. 
There may be those who believe that it 
is a library exercise. Such a belief is 
puerile. Mere questions that would take 
students to the various indexes, card cat- 
alogues, reference rooms, stacks, etc. 
are far more effective for such a purpose. 
Others may believe that it is a tool for 
teaching bibliography and footnoting. 
Such an attitude borders on the ludic- 
rous because exercises in footnoting and 
arranging bibliographic entries would 
give much better results if the primary 


purpose of the paper were this. 


In view then of the possible divergent 
opinions concerning the objectives of the 
research paper, and in view of the 
Machiavellian expedients that our fresh- 
men are learning too early in life, I 
should like to suggest a method that will 
not only reduce the number of super- 
ficial, hackneyed papers, but will also in- 
terest and perhaps enlighten the students 
and instructors alike. The method in 
part is to restrict the subject matter of 
the research paper to the recognized 
artistic and provocative works of litera- 
ture of which the students shall read 
at least two. Both works can be fictional 
or biographical in which case the pur- 
pose of the paper would be to compare 
and contrast. If one primary work is 


1Fullerton College 


theoretical or factual, the purpose of the 
paper would be to apply the facts or the 
theories to the work of fiction. In any 
case there should always be at least one 
work of fiction or biography. 


Certainly there are and there always 
will be objections to restricted subject 
matter, and unfortunately some of it 
comes from English instructors who 
think that individual interests, invariably 
determined by the students’ majors, are 
the criteria for research. This is no place 
for the overworked dialectics in A 
of liberal education. Rather it is a place 
to remind ourselves that we need not 
have any qualms about maintaining 
Freshman English as an English course, 
and not as an application of English to 
engineering, medicine, geology, and the 
like. Such applications can be better ac- 
complished within the technical field 
itself. I doubt if there is a college or 
university regulation prohibiting the 
civil engineering professor from assign- 
ing term paper subjects such as “The 
Roman Techniques of Building Roads 
from 100 B.C. to 100 A.D.” I doubt too 
if an English department chairman 
would feel that the professor of anatomy 
trespassed if his students were to do re- 
search on the medical practices in med- 
ieval England. 


Another objection which comes from 
the English instructors is that we shall 
have to think up a number of subjects 
from which the students can choose, and 
that this is no easy task. But even allow- 
ing students to choose the subjects they 
wish does not ameliorate the instructor's 
position. Those students who do not live 
in fraternity or sorority houses (one 
need not belabor plagiarism) and who 
are unacquainted with “the men of let- 
ters” in the student body suddenly be- 
come so interested in the English course 
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and so friendly with the instructors that 
they would like conference appoint- 
ments. At this time instructors need sec- 
retaries tc keep appointments straight, 
and the usual quietude of English offices 
is broken by the anxious students who 
come with the perennial remark: “I don’t 
know what to write about.” If we furrow 
our brows, scratch our heads, and close 
our eyes in the pose of deep thought, the 
students gleefully sit back and enjoy 
the act. We, on the other hand, sensing 
the scrutiny of our cerebral machina- 
tions, quickly decide to turn into psy- 
chologists or psychiatrists and start ask- 
ing questions. Not being very original at 
this juncture we shall invariably ask, 
“What are your fields of interest?” The 
answers will frequently concern fields 
about which we can make no concrete 
suggestions. Feeling now that the stu- 
dents are investigating the amount of 
grey matter that separates them from 
faculty, we, after a number of such con- 
ferences, tell our students to go away, 
think a bit more, and if they are still 
having difficulty, return in a few days. 
While the students are away in a state 
of intellectual lethargy in so far as choos- 
ing a subject, we in turn are the anxious 
ones—perhaps wishing we had majored 
in animal husbandry! 

Having answered, at least in part, the 
obvious objections to unrestricted re- 
search subjects, we can then indicate 
some merits of limiting subjects to spe- 
cific areas. First, the method is relatively 
easy on the instructors. It can involve 
as one device the use of the Syntopicon 
of The Great Book series. Indexed here 
are the great ideas that have influenced 
the world. Following each article is a 
bibliography which includes works of 
fiction and biography relating to the idea 
discussed. For example, one can look up 
the word “evil” and find that Saint Au- 
gustine treated the subject rather ex- 
tensively. His theories could be applied 
to Melville’s Moby Dick and/or to 


Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey and/or to Hawthorne's House 
of the Seven Gables. Theories and works 
of fiction need not corroborate each 
other; as a matter of fact to have works 
diametrically opposed in their concepts 
is just as effective for stimulating mature 
work as to have works that are ostensibly 
parallel and complementary. A few more 
subjects derived quickly through this 
method are sufficient for our purpose 
here—apply Nietzsche's theory of the 
superman to Dostoevski's Crime and 
Punishment, apply Spinoza’s concepts 
of the emotions to Maugham’s Of Hu- 
man Bondage, apply Aristotle’s theory of 
justice and friendship to Shakespeare's 
The Merchant of Venice, and to Gals- 
worthy’s Justice, apply Sartre’s concepts 
of existentialism to Camus’ The Plague. 

Aside from using the Syntopicon most 
of us can think of appropriate subjects 
in the field of literature. For example, 
discuss the social concepts in Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice and in James’ The 
American; discuss the concepts of virtue 
and vice in Dostoevski’s The Idiot and 
in Fielding’s Joseph Andrews; discuss 
the concepts of sublimation in Undset’s 
Kristianlavransdatter and in  Sienkie- 
wicz’s Quo Vadis; discuss the role of the 
immigrant in American society as treat- 
ed by Willa Cather in My Antonia, 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, and 
One of Ours; discuss the Oedipus com- 
plex in relation to Oedipus Rex, D. H. 
Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers, and Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet; compare and contrast 
J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye with 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn; and 
compare and contrast Huxley’s Brave 
New World with Orwell’s “1984.” 
Throughout a school year we can accu- 
mulate an impressive list of subjects 
without much effort, for the nature of 
our work in literature lends itself to see- 
ing works in relationships with others. 
And whatever energy is used in aug- 
menting a file of subjects is certainly for 
the rewarding result of not having to 
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read the banal remarks about “juvenile 
delinquency,” “the effect of smoking,” 
or “prison reforms in the United States.” 

In addition to acquainting the stu- 

dents with at least one recognized piece 
of literature, we can introduce and have 
the students use literary criticism. We 
are aware that a two-or-three-entry bib- 
liography may be inadequate, and we 
are also aware that the average freshman 
cannot or will not read much deeper 
than the literal level which results in 
shallow plot summaries and character 
sketches as their “efforts.” To avoid this, 
one can give a preliminary exercise in 
conjunction with the research paper and 
involving criticism. The exercise can be 
composed of such questions as: 

1. What type of material do you find in 
PMLA and in Modern Fiction Stud- 
ies? Record any articles that relate 
to your research subject. 

. What periodical indexes have we in 
the library? Compile a_ five-item 
bibliography of articles relating to 
your research subject. 

. What types of subjects are discussed 
in Invitation to Learning? Record 
any discussions that relate to your 
research subject. 

. What are our sources of book re- 
views? List at least three reviews of 
your books. 

. From the Cumulative Book Index re- 
cord a five-item bibliography relat- 
ing to your subject. 


Such questions on an exercise will force 
the students to seek out their materials 
early, will cause students to have suffi- 
cient bibliographic entries for ordinary 
requirements, and will cause students 
to use relatively authoritative criticism— 
all of this should result in adequate 
papers that necessitate more intellectual 
efforts than the free-choice method. 
For those instructors who believe that 
such subjects are too difficult for the 
uninitiated freshman, a short, prelimin- 
ary paper may be the answer to their 
anxieties. Such a paper could be a com- 
parison and/or contrast of two short 
stories, not in their entirety but from a 


limited viewpoint such as “the para- 
doxes,” “the social concepts,” “the am- 
biguities,” or “the protagonists.” Another 
such paper could be the application of 
theories to short stories. This type of 
paper, if it is intended to be a teaching 
device for the longer paper, can be ex- 
pedited if the instructors mimeograph 
the essential concepts of the theories 
they wish to use. For example, they can 
record with considerable ease the chief 
points concerning tragedy and the tragic 
hero in Maxwell Anderson’s essay “The 
Essence of Tragedy,” and they can also 
readily. determine William James’ chief 
tenets about compulsive passion. Such 
theories could be applied respectively to 
Bret Harte’s “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,” and to Willa Cather’s “Paul’s 
Case.” Whichever of these types is se- 
lected, it is evident that the students will 
have to use the same processes that the 
longer papers require. These papers to- 
gether with the longer ones are compre- 
hensive enough to allow superior stu- 
dents to show their intelligence and aver- 
age students to show their mediocrity. 
Another advantage is that the students 
are dealing with recognized literary ma- 
terial. 

Finally, if the freshmen research 
papers are to be regarded as important 
in the English programs, it may be ad- 
vantageous to have students bring source 
material to class on at least two occa- 
sions. Needless to say there are moments 
when we wish to be silent; and if these 
moments coincide with classes during 
research paper time, we can walk around 
classrooms, noting what students are 
reading and what they are writing. 

If all this seems too demanding on 
the instructors, I can only say that it is 
more demanding on the students: they 
must read mature works; they must use 
intelligence to discern relationships; and 
they must for the most part do their own 
work. For my part, I should rather go 
through the purgatory of planning than 
the hell of reading trivia. 
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KENNETH E. Este! 


In 1937 one of many surveys taken to 
determine teacher competence asked 31 
prominent administrators what criteria 
they used to determine promotions of 
their faculty. All of them chose publica- 
tion first. None mentioned teaching com- 
petence. The survey explained, “not be- 
cause it is not at least first or second in 
importance, but because, as many ad- 
mitted, it is useless to put in as a cri- 
terion, something about which so little 
can be determined.”? I fear very little 
has changed in the past 20 years. There 
have been numerous studies; all have 
added something to our knowledge; 
none has proposed an exact method. 

The truth is that we have NO way of 
precisely determining teacher compe- 
tence, and we have MANY ways of ar- 
riving at reasonable estimates. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan has set forth one of 
the most complete check lists for teacher 
evaluation.’ It includes 20 items in three 
main categories: subject-matter compe- 
tence; classroom performance; and gen- 
eral professional conduct. Its items range 
through these: Is he vitally interested 
in his subject? Does he view his sub- 
ject in proper perspective? Does he have 
a sense of humor? Is he en rapport with 
his class? Does he have a healthy out- 
look on life? Is he alive? This last is in 
italics and I suppose it is not to be taken 
literally. 


lUniversity of Utah 


2Jessie L. Ward, “Promotional Factors in 
College Teaching,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, VIII (1937), 475-479. 


8Logan Wilson, The Academic Man, (New 
York, 1942), pp. 180-181. 


The problem of determining the qual- 
ity of Freshman English teaching is 
largely the problem of ascertaining the 
quality of any kind of college teaching. 
The general criteria do not vary greatly 
from one check-list to another. The 
principal matters are subject-matter com- 
petence, including knowledge and ap- 
plication of knowledge; skill in the class- 
room; and “personal qualities.” This last, 
like being alive, is on every check-list 
but is seldom defined precisely. Let me 
elaborate slightly how these criteria can 
be applied to the teaching of Freshman 
English. In the first category, aside from 
the obvious necessity of knowing a good 
deal about language and _ literature, 
knowledge might include knowledge of 
grammar and rhetoric in its traditional 
sense as well as acquaintance with cur- 
rent attitudes toward language and with 
recent studies of language. Classroom 
skills would demand a voice that neither 
stupefies nor maddens; a willingness to 
face the students without hiding either 
behind a text or one’s personal quirks; 
an ability to establish and maintain rap- 
port with the students; a necessity to 
prepare, organize within the fifty min- 
utes, and face conscientiously the con- 
sequences of one’s platform perform- 
ances, namely, themes, conferences, 
theme, grades, themes. “Personal quali- 
ties” for any college teacher should prob- 
ably embrace a view of oneself as a pro- 
fessional teacher; social conduct some- 
where between togetherness and mis- 
anthropy, and an absence of gross per- 
sonal defects such as tired blood, acid 
indigestion, or contagious disease. 
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Possessing all these things might make 
a good teacher, though not necessarily 
a brilliant one. Absence of one or an- 
other of these qualities would probably 
not disqualify a man for an academic 
position. Though few teachers or ad- 
ministrators would quarrel about the 
validity of these criteria, there might be 
a great deal of variation in the emphasis 
placed upon each. The difficulty is in as- 
sessing any one of them. How do we go 
about measuring a teacher’s perform- 
ance? The methods, it seems to me, are 
limited and fairly obvious. Observation 
is one. Student evaluation is another. 
Considered judgment by a teacher's col- 
leagues is a third. Assessment through 
comparative evaluation of tests, written 
work, grades, students enrolling and stu- 
dents dropping is another. Phone calls 
from enraged parents or homicidal stu- 
dents aré an additional possibility. Taken 
together, these methods offer a way of 
arriving at a reasonably accurate esti- 
mate of a teacher’s competence. In ad- 
dition, most large departments probably 
find it necessary to work out formal or 
informal programs which all teachers of 
the same course are required to follow. 
Such practices help to secure a minimum 
competence somewhat independent of 
the individual teacher's abilities. 

All of these methods require discrim- 
ination in their use. First-hand observa- 
tion, visiting the classroom, should it 
seems to me be a more accepted aca- 
demic practice than it is. Using this 
paper as an excuse, I visited some half- 
dozen of my colleagues. I learned a good 
deal, borrowed a number of ideas for 
assignments, and offended, I think, no 
one. The embarrassment I caused my 
colleagues seemed to be small. I’m cer- 
tain I profited more from the visits than 
did they. My limited observations con- 
firmed pretty much what I already sup- 
posed about my colleagues’ teaching. 
My forceful friends were forceful in 
class, my witty ones witty, my dull ones 
dull. I was impressed for the most part 


by what I observed, just as I have been 
impressed by my colleagues outside the 
classroom, and for many of the same 
reasons. The nature of teaching is such, 
I’m willing to say, that how a man 
teaches is largely determined by what 
he is; one gains a reasonable idea of both 
by the close personal and professional 
association a good department can make 
possible. I may unconsciously be ration- 
alizing the coffee break here, but the 
presence of harmony, free interchange, 
and close social and professional ties be- 
tween department members would seem 
to me to be indispensable to making an 
evaluation of a department’s teaching. 
At any rate, I would place the obser- 
vation of one’s colleagues above that of 
observation by the students. Student 
ratings, despite (whatever this means) 
the .95 coefficient of reliability for the 
Purdue Scale, bring in a multitude of 
problems and some hazards. They ob- 
viously cannot be applied stringently, 
and thus become petty annoyances 
rather than inducements to better teach- 
ing. They are easily misinterpreted by 
both students and teachers. At best, they 
separate the popular teacher from the 
dull, but such distinctions are of limited 
value; the popular are probably suf- 
ficiently vain as it is; the dull are not 
likely to undergo transformations. As a 
consistent practice, student evaluation 
seems to me to serve a limited purpose. 
The mechanical, statistical evaluations 
made through surveying test results, 
grades, written work and the like are 
also open to misinterpretation and abuse. 
Such methods do have significance for 
Freshman English teaching where total 
numbers are so large that valid patterns 
may be seen. Given 1000 or more stu- 
dents taking a standardized test, one 
may be able, particularly over a period 
of time, to observe whether one teacher's 
students are consistently lower than an- 
other’s. If department aims are agreed 
upon and if the test is designed to meet 
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these aims and if sections are evenly 
matched, a teacher whose sections con- 
sistently performed badly might be 
singled out for more precise evaluation. 
What is said here of the standard exam- 
ination can be applied to other deter- 
minants, such as written work, grades 
iven, transfers and drops from class, 
and the like. Obviously all of these must 
be used with discrimination, and prob- 
ably should again only supplement im- 
pressions gathered from other ways. 
Where large numbers of graduate as- 
sistants are used with relatively little 
chance for personal or classroom obser- 
vation, statistics of these kinds would 
seem to be useful though not definite. 
Much of this work of statistical evalua- 
tion can be aided by having within large 
departments a program of supervision 
which will define aims, prescribe or sug- 
gest uniform practices, and otherwise 
insure some common standards. 

I think this sketch is enough to indi- 
cate that I feel we do possess the means 
of arriving at decisions about the quality 
of individual teachers. As I have said, 
I think these remarks are applicable to 
college teaching in general. Evaluating 
the quality of Freshman English teaching 
does involve some specific problems. I 
feel the most important one relates to 
the definition of aims of the composition 
program. 

No department can hope to evaluate 
precisely the quality of its teaching until 
some more or less firm consensus has 
been reached about the nature of the 
course. If a department wishes the social 
values of communication to be empha- 
sized, its evaluation of teachers is likely 
to be conditioned by this emphasis. At 
the other extreme, a department which 
insists upon high literary and scholarly 
standards may rate a less dynamic but 
doggedly intellectual teacher a good 
deal higher. I am not implying that these 
positions are held to such an extreme 
that the general tests of good teaching 


which I have mentioned before do not 
apply. But the presence of that peculiar 
symbol “C/C” tells one that the aims in 
Freshman English can be wide apart. A 
department imposes enough of a task 
upon a new teacher when it implies he 
must in a measure conform to its general 
view toward the nature of Freshman 
English. The task becomes intolerable 
and the judgment specious when the 
teacher is judged by standards or atti- 
tudes which he does not know about and 
of which even the department may be 
only dimly aware. 

My remarks about evaluation have de- 
liberately avoided the thorniest subject: 
whether what we do in the classroom re- 
sults in anything of measurable conse- 
quence to the student. Ideally, the meas- 
ure of a teacher’s excellence should be 
the excellence of the student he turns 
out. That distressing book, Changing 
Values in College, by Philip E. Jacob, 
suggests that in the sense of changing 
the students, either for good or ill, we 
apparently do little. I must admit my 
own doubts about the amount of liter- 
acy I have spread in the past ten years. 
I suppose, like other college teachers, 
I am entitled to say that even on my 
best teaching days, I have worked little 
direct harm. 

With these remarks, let me alter the 
discussion slightly and turn to some of 
the problems of the immediate future 
which seriously threaten the quality of 
university teaching, however we do or 
don’t measure it. These problems present 
themselves first and with greatest force 
to courses which are required of all stu- 
dents and to courses which involve skills 
which are expensive to teach and dif- 
ficult to master. Freshman English meets 
both specifications. 

The problem of numbers has been dis- 
cussed repeatedly. The flicker of TV 
lingers on the edge of our vision, various 
hands are poised to cut up a.:d redistrib- 
ute the student body in more manage- 
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able packages, and more part-time teach- 
ers and not-quite qualified teachers are 
being encouraged to join our ranks. It 
seems to me that all of these are threats 
to quality of teaching, particularly of 
trying to teach freshman to be literate. 
In the years ahead, determining the 
quality of Freshman English teaching 
will principally be the problem of trying 
to maintain a minimum degree of qual- 
ity in face of problems and solutions to 
problems which tend to reduce the qual- 
ity of teaching. 

First, the matters of class size and 
class load. If we are to teach verbal skills 
with an emphasis upon writing and the 
thinking that should accompany writing, 
we can only do so well in classes of 
reasonable size. One would think that a 
maximum of 25 students in C/C courses 
would have been established firmly by 
now. Yet, under the pressure of tight 
budgets and the scarcity of teachers, col- 
leges often turn to the expedient of in- 
creasing class size first. 

The problem of class size and total 
load is two-sided. We somewhat hesi- 
tantly avow that teaching composition 
to a small group, carefully correcting the 
papers of each student, and working 
with each student individually whenever 
possible is likely to have some positive 
effect upon his developing verbal skills. 
We don’t quite know, but we have good 
reasons to believe that as class size in- 
creases, the effects are not likely to be 
as positive. But if we can not be certain 
of how we affect our students, we can be 
reasonably certain how class size and 
load affect us. However it may be argued 
that increasing the size of classes has 
little adverse affect upon the student, 
increasing a teacher’s composition load 
from 25 to 35 to 40 on un has deleterious 
effects upon the teacher. Either the 
teacher or the quality of his teaching 
declines rapidly, and probably both. 

Since class load seems so basic to the 
teacher (even though we may equivo- 
cate about its impact on the student) 


I am somewhat suspicious of those plans 
which offer to teach more students with 
fewer faculty. Certainly planning in 
order to meet large numbers is better 
than just letting class size increase. Yet, 
the turning of freshman composition into 
a large lecture course, however modified 
such a course might be, seems to me 
inimical to maintaining high quality 
teaching. Such plans as those which 
propose master teachers lecturing to 
multitudes and section hands conducting 
discussions and correcting papers pre- 
suppose that teaching personalities can 
be found willing to adapt to both roles. 
I doubt if any of these plans were ever 
proposed or carried out by men who 
seriously believed they would be doing 
the dirty work. They are grand plans 
for grand teachers. I’m not certain, in 
the coming shortage of teachers, that 
we'll find many who will relish a part- 
time responsibility for a class, a respons- 
ibility which takes away what little glory 
Freshman English affords and makes 
record-keeping, paper-correcting, and 
vapid discussion even more prominent 
than they are now. Under such condi- 
tions, teaching college English would 
quickly become less attractive than it 
presently is. And that’s the crucial prob- 
lem as regards numbers. However many 
students we get, we must maintain suf- 
ficient quality in the profession to get 
new teachers, to hold present teachers, 
and to make quality teaching possible. 

In emphasizing the importance of 
small classes and small loads, I am as- 
suming that our goals are basically those 
of developing a high degree of literacy 
in every college student. The quality of 
teaching freshman English must be con- 
sidered in relation to these goals and to 
the proposals for modifying these goals 
which are bound to come as numbers 
increase. Most of us assume it is impor- 
tant that the college student should be 
able to read, to write, and to think. 
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These are attainments we regard with 
too much presumption and arrogance as 
well as humility. We try to teach them 
these skills in one year, which is pre- 
sumption. We assume that we can do it, 
which is arrogance. And we are too 
humble to stand on our principles and 
demand of our colleagues and our col- 
leges the kind of support which might 
make partial attainment of these ideals 
possible. Rather, we compromise and 
cast doubts upon both the merits of 
literacy and the merits of those who ad- 
vocate it. 

I think literacy is a worthy aim, 
though I am not certain that a standard 
of literacy is uniformly applicable to all 
those high school graduates who will be 
wanting to and will be coming to college 
in the future. It may be that the kind 
of mass education we envisage for an 
ever-increasing mass of people may be 
easily adapted to mass means of com- 
munication and teaching. Or, it may be 
that the kind of education we, as a pro- 
fession, are willing to provide for the 
amount of support which can be secured 
from the public will be one well-adapted 
to new tools and techniques. Or, it may 
be that we are approaching a decisive 
split in education with secondary edu- 
cation emerging into at least a portion of 
higher education and the really “higher” 
education separating itself from both the 
high school and the traditional college 
more decisively than it has in the past. 
At any rate, we as English teachers can- 
not afford to consider the quality of our 
teaching without considering the aims 
to which we are devoted. As I have im- 
plied, these aims need to be constantly 
re-examined, not only in relation to par- 
ticular institutions but in relation to the 
changing character of higher education. 

In the recent past, we have already 
faced, sometimes challenged, sometimes 
absorbed, ideas which might make 
Freshman English less of a headache. 
Substituting a loosely defined “commun- 
ications program” for composition is one 


way. For writing, after all, is the mill- 
stone around our necks, the theme fold- 
ers upon our graves. In the fussy, class- 
ically-oriented tradition into which Eng- 
lish composition itself had to fight its 
way, writing was considered vital. At 
the present, communication affords sub- 
stitutes. “Teach ’em all speech,” a uni- 
versity president told a department head 
acquaintance of mine, when he last 
pleaded the case for Freshman English. 
Without in any way attempting to min- 
imize the importance of speech, I still 
hold that as we shirk writing in Fresh- 
man English we lower the quality of 
teaching. At the same time, we might 
face the fact that our sub-freshmen, for 
example, are not going to learn to write 
very well, and a modified program (tied 
to a modified degree I would insist) re- 
lying on other aspects of communication 
might be more profitable for them. 

I am not calling for abandonment of 
traditional aims, but I would rather see 
a carefully considered revision even of 
the aim of making literacy a part of 
every college student’s training than to 
find literacy being abandoned in fact, as 
the quality of teaching declines, while 
it is being nostalgically preserved in the 
catalogues. Facing too many students 
with too few teachers, departments 
which wish to preserve good teaching 
cannot simply keep adding water to the 
soup, but must hold back some of the 
stock, and admit that some portion of 
the guests are going to get pretty feeble 
nourishment. 

Finally, what may be the relationship 
between TV and the quality of teaching? 
Like the master teacher-discussion plans, 
most TV plans assume that others would 
take over the job of managing individual 
classes, correcting papers, and keeping 
books. I have already voiced my doubts 
about such practices, but these or other 
reservations probably offer no serious 
barrier to the adoption of TV. The fact 
that money and teachers can be saved 
is a formidable argument. One could 
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argue that TV does offer a first-rate 
means of measuring the quality of class- 
room performance. A new administra- 
tive division could be set up for teach- 
ing watching. A vice president could find 
out by merely flicking a switch whether 
Professor X deserves promotion. Legis- 
lators could find out if they were getting 
their money's worth and whether insid- 
ious doctrines are, in fact, being peddled. 
Obviously, I am not taking TV with 
enough seriousness. Perhaps I’m not yet 
ready to declare that we should bury 
Mark Hopkins and his log (though I 
would surrender the cliché) and put 
Doctor Baxter and the co-axial cable in 
their place. 

I have wandered somewhat afield per- 
haps from the problems of determining 
quality in C/C teaching. Still I think 
these last matters are not irrelevant be- 
cause the profession must furnish condi- 
tions in which good teaching is possible. 


My fears about these threats to good 
teaching are heightened because exped- 
ients can so quickly become traditions. 
Adopting expedients, even with a care- 
fully designed plan, is a good way to 
lose sight of original ideals. I think every 
college teacher must develop his aware- 
ness of being in and working to main- 
tain a distinguished profession. In the 
years ahead, we may have very little 
chance to worry about measuring qual- 
ity of teaching. We'll have bad teaching 
and we'll know full well it’s bad teach- 
ing and we'll have few days of doing 
very much about it. As I see it, then, our 
greatest efforts should be diiected not 
so much toward ways of determining 
quality of teaching but rather toward 
ways of building and maintaining the 
kind of profession to which good people 
will be attracted and in which conditions 
conducive to good teaching can be main- 
tained. 


A Sentence a Day’ 


Rosert A. HuME? 


Approaching this topic, I could invite 
your compassion by noting that I have 
now taught Freshman English, at widely 
sundered spots on this continent, for a 
quarter of a century. The best thing I 
do, the best thing I have done, could 
perhaps be summed up in two words 
borrowed from William Faulkner: He 
endured. They would look rather nice 
on a tombstone. 

This grim bit of fancy, however, is 
scarcely in order. First, I do not expect 
to have a tombstone. Second, I should 
not arrogate to myself a sentiment to 

1This paper and the following one by Anne 
L. Semebel were presented in the panel dis- 
cussion entitled “The Best Thing I Do in 


Freshman English,” NCTE meeting, Denver, 
November 27, 1959. 


2University of Nevada 


which almost every other teacher is also 
entitled. Third, the words he endured 
do not sufficiently designate the achieve- 
ments, attempted or fulfilled, of the true 
teacher, who must do more than just go 
on. He must go on with essentially un- 
impaired faith in his mission; with char- 
ity for the weak and respect for the 
strong; with an honesty that enables 
him to acknowledge failures in himself, 
as well as in his students; and with a 
wisdom whereby he may at last turn 
defeat toward triumph. Especially if he 
is a. teacher of Freshman Composition 
(and his name is legion), he must pre- 
serve his conviction that language is a 
miracle to which even the sleepiest hu- 
man entity deserves somehow to be 
awakened. 
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Not to rest, however, with mere theor- 
izing, though it may be noble, let me at 
once offer some description of the way 
I begin a certain project. When I first 
meet a class of freshmen, I dispose of 
preliminaries as swiftly as possible. I 
take roll by handing out a sheet of paper 
for each row of seats and then hold the 
signatures in front of me on my desk, 
so that I can address each person by 
name. I distribute copies of the syllabus, 
merely remarking that thereon will be 
found titles of the textbooks to be used 
and a general plan for the course. 


Then without pause I ask the students 
to take pencil and paper, and I address 
them somewhat as follows: “Each of you, 
at this moment, has something on his 
mind. Try to think of nothing. I doubt 
that you can. Is there anyone here think- 
ing of nothing?” I always get a few 
hands on this one, so that I can say: 
“Mr. X, Mr. Y, and Mr. Z allege to be 
thinking of nothing. You are wrong, 
arent you, gentlemen? At the very least 
you are thinking that you are thinking 
of nothing.” Encouraged by grins, I pro- 
ceed. “Each of you is thinking of some- 
thing, and as your teacher I am inter- 
ested in knowing what it is. What is 
more important, you yourself wish to 
know what it is. The trouble may well 
be that when you try to examine a 
thought, it gets crowded out by several 
others. You may have had numerous 
thoughts in the last several minutes. 
Now, is there any way in which you can 
grab a thought and hold it long enough 
to examine?” 

Miss Q, a serious-looking blonde, gets 
the point and raises her hand. “Write it 
down?” she asks. 

“Exactly. One of the wonderful things 
about written language is that by its help 
you can occasionally capture a thought. 
Right now I am going to allow you five 
minutes in which to write one sentence 
setting down one thought all your own. 
The thought may be grand or trivial, but 


make the sentence complete and cor- 
rect.” 

While they are groaning and writing, 
I usually wander affably around the 
room, if it is not too crowded. The five 
minutes gone, I call successively on 
about a dozen students to read their 
sentences aloud. Typical results: 

Mr. A: I wish I had studied harder in 

high school. 

Mr. B: I hope we win the game next 
Saturday with Chico State. 

Miss C: It is hard to capture a thought 
when you want to. 

Mr. D: I need a haircut. 

Miss E: I can hardly wait to get back 
and make friends with my new room- 
mate. 

Mr. F: Maybe I am going to like English, 
after all. 

It is pleasant to stop, if possible, on 
an observation like Mr. F’s. I do not 
collect the papers but tell them to keep 
them, if they wish, as aids for getting 
started on the semester-long project that 
I have in mind. 


The project I then indicate to them is 
not meant to impress another teacher as 
highly original, though I should like to 
say that I began it of my own initiative 
in the fall of 1935 at what is now Idaho 
State College, and that I had not then 
heard of its being employed before. I 
may have been influenced by hearing 
of Copeland’s requirement at Harvard 
of the daily theme. In any event, it is 
my particular way of handling the pro- 
ject that I wish to emphasize. 


Briefly, as by now you will have sur- 
mised, it demands initially of each stu- 
dent that he produce one well-written 
and meaningful sentence, out of his own 
thought and observation, for every class 
day in the semester. The sentences must 
be neatly written on paper enclosed 
within a binder and be handed in when 
asked for, at intervals of not more than 
three weeks. 

Yes, the results are multifarious. 
Especially at first, one gets the feeble 
and the banal: 
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Nothing is so beautiful as friendship. 

I think this is a wonderful university. 
A person should try to have better values 
in life than just money. 

Autumn is the most colorful time of the 
year. 


One gets the semi-literate: 
The explaination of a Physics problem 
makes it much simplier for a student 
neglected to read their lesson. 
The cold wether has suddenly griped all 
of us with a tremendeous blizzard. 
When in a hotel dinning room the gentle- 
man should pore his wine first so he gets 
the cork and not the lady. 


One gets the plagiaristic: 
If there were no God, it would be neces- 
sary to invent one. 
Learning is a dangerous thing (Mr. Pope 
being misquoted as usual). 


One gets the puzzling, though perhaps 
not meaningless: 


The flagrant bird flew from the tree. 
A gymnasium smiles as it bares its scars. 
The first conversation my girl and me 
ever had was brief and repulsive. 


With the blessed passage of time, 
however, an appreciable number of 
readable if not superb sentences begin 
to appear: 


The atmosphere in a downtown garage 
is one of quiet noise; each blow of a 
hammer is separate and complete. 

No one in a large place full of slot ma- 
chines looks happy—just determined. 

A human mouth chews up and swallows; 
a meat grinder chews up and spits out. 
Through science, man may soon extend 
his many problems to another planet. 
One always reaches the most interesting 
point in a novel just at midnight. 
Taking a pill at a water-fountain is like 
trying to push a car up a muddy hill. 
As particles of steel move from all direc- 
tions to a magnet, so cars are drawn to 
school each morning. 


After about two weeks I warn the stu- 
dents that I shall expect them soon to 
develop one of their own sentences into 
a well-fashioned paragraph. Naturally, 
this warning is meant to stimulate them 
toward making observations that merit 
expansion. Let me submit a reasonably 


successful result, taken from the work of 
a no-better-than-ordinary student. His 
sentence for a given day was: “Modern 
man attempts to suffer the hardships of 
his pioneer ancestors.” From it he pro- 
duced the following paragraph: 


Modern man lives in an age when sci- 
ence has made tremendous advances in 
the standard of living. No longer does 
he have to travel in large cumbersome 
wagons on old dirt trails. Now he has 
fast cars and super-highways. No longer 
is he dependent on himself for his exist- 
ence; he only has to go to the super- 
market and purchase the finest foods 
available. Because of his modern conven- 
iences, man no longer needs to cook over 
an open fire. Yet with all these conven- 
iences, what does he do? During the sum- 
mer in thousands of back yards across the 
United States, people are having barbecue 
parties, cooking over an open fire just 
as in the “good old days.” Every year 
around October, what happens? The hills 
and lakes are filled with hunters trying 
to relive the “good old days.” Yes, men 
have labored long and hard to develop 
the raw frontier into what it is today. 


Granted that this paragraph, which is 
actually a revision of a rough one pro- 
duced impromptu in class, does not show 
remarkable felicity of organization and 
phrasing and that it could use still more 
development. When it was read before 
the class, one of the more alert girls 
had justifiable fun with the sentence 
asserting that “the lakes are filled with 
hunters.” Nevertheless, the students 
were impressed at how the young man, 
by use of explanatory details, had am- 
plified and clarified his idea. 

Following the paragraph assignment 
comes one that calls for the writing of a 
complete theme based on one of the 
entries in the journal. The following 
theme got its start from the brief sen- 
tence: “A person is never alone.” I had 
found the sentence not only brief but 
rather dull and so was pleasantly sur- 
prised, I confess, when the girl who 
wrote it gave it, out of her own expeti- 
ence, ascertainable vitality and meaning: 
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Loneliness 


During his life, a person will have to 
contend with many different situations. 
These situations may provoke feelings of 
intense joy, pain, or sorrow. There is 
another feeling, however, which may be 
added to the list, loneliness. I feel that 
the true feeling with all of its depth and 
meaning cannot be fully appreciated 
until one has faced death. This is a brief 
narrative of my experience with loneli- 
ness, and an explanation of the statement, 
A person is never alone. 


At the onset of my junior year at high 
school, I had a constant feeling of tired- 
ness. It seemed, though, that the entire 
student body was suffering from the 
same feeling, so I merely ignored it. At 
the conclusion of one month, however, 
my nerves were on edge; and although 
I was exhausted, when I tried to rest, 
my body shook from the effort of trying 
to relax. My teeth were clenched, my 
speech was slurred, and, most frightening, 
I began experiencing spastic movements 
in my limbs. This was the beginning of 
the loneliest journey of my life. 

On the fifth day of October my condi- 
tion reached a climax, and I was ad- 
mitted to the hospital. It was a Sunday 
and our family doctor was not in town. 
All of the doctors on duty during that 
long night agreed conclusively that I had 
one of the worst cases of rheumatic fever 
and chorea seen for many years. Chorea 
is an infectious condition of the nervous 
system and can be fatal if treatment is 
delayed. In my case a delay of even a few 
days would have caused me to lose my 
mind. 

The next ten days and ten nights are 
a blur of special nurses, intravenous 
tubes, shots, and doctors. My only dis- 
tinct memory of those days is of my 
parents watching, waiting, day and night. 

After days of constant care from the 
nurses and doctors, I began to improve. 
Finally I was allowed to return home. 
There was one restriction, however: I 
must stay in bed, with no activities. All 
during the one year of convalescence 
people sent notes and thoughtful wishes 
for the recovery of my health. Some of 
the messages were from people I hardly 
knew, but they all conveyed the thought: 
you are not alone, we are thinking of 
you. 

The one note which was the most im- 
pressive came from Kauai, one of the 
Hawaiian islands. It was from my cousin, 


age six, whom I had never seen. It was 
covered with smudges, erasures, and was 
written in typical first-grade script. The 
body of the note read: 

“Don’t worry because you will soon get 
well. Whenever you feel lonesome, think 
of us and you will never be alone.” 


Because of this experience I have writ- 
ten about, I say that a person is never 
alone. 


You will recognize that my present 
report is, at best, one of only quali- 
fied progress. The ideal, I say with ample 
cause, will not soon be reached. Some 
students never do write one truly stim- 
ulating sentence at any time during the 
semester. This failure, however, has its 
practical virtue in helping the teacher to 
spot, beyond doubt, the hopeless cases 
and perhaps even make them understand 
their plight. It is pedagogically conven- 
ient, if perforce a trifle brutal, to say 
at last to the sloppy and argumentative 
Mr. X: “Your work has been generally 
weak, but all we need to look at now 
is your journal. See: not one really good 
sentence in it. Your grade in the course 
is FF.” 

More pleasantly, however, the teacher 
finds that with the passing weeks most 
of the students slowly improve the qual- 
ity of their entries. As he turns to the 
more generalized problems of total or- 
ganization—whether approached through 
selected readings or the students’ own 
compositions—he can feel, thanks to the 
journal, that the fundamental unit of 
writing, the sentence, is constantly re- 
ceiving its proper emphasis. 

Finally, it seems to me that the class 
journal can play a particular role in these 
days of standardized mass education, 
when the sorcery of audio-visual aids 
threatens to transmogrify the living 
teacher into an exquisite synthesis of 
photograph and phonograph. That log 
on which, by legend, Mark Hopkins and 
a student once sat, and merely by being 
there together made of it the ideal uni- 
versity, has long since moldered away. 
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There is not much one can do about that. 
Yet three sentences per week can prob- 
ably be looked at, and the harassed 
teacher who pays this much attention, 


at least, to the thoughts and feelings of 
each student can hope that the human 
relationship has been saved from ex- 
tinction. 


The Five-Sensed World! 


ANNE L. CAMPBELL? 


In the interim since May 28, 1959, the 
date of my acceptance of this assignment 
and the presentation this afternoon, 
November 27, I have experienced much 
trepidation. Six months ago the assign- 
ment seemed extremely easy, but about 
October 1, doubts and fears began to 
pile up, and as I repeated the subject, 
both silently and audibly, I came up 
with the same uneasiness: that “The best 
thing I do in Composition” is strictly a 
one-woman point of view. 

Surely this “best thing,” to be of any 
value, should be a technique that other 
composition teachers could use. As I 
thought of so many of my Prairie View 
A&M College students who are both 
language- and culture-bound, deplorably 
so, my question was “to what extent is 
this technique limited just to the stu- 
dents whom I now teach?” But a deeper 
inward search helped me to allay these 
fears, for as I recalled my graduate days 
at New York University where I was a 
teaching fellow in Freshman Composi- 
tion, and my summer teaching at Atlanta 
University, where I worked with other 
composition teachers, I remembered that 
this “best” technique which I employ is 
one which seemed best with students in 
New York City, in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
in Prairie View, Texas. 

In the first place, I realized that the 
purpose for composition teaching was 
the same in each instance: 


1See footnote to the previous article. 
2Prairie View A&M College 


1. to help the student develop the abil- 
ity to do clear, logical thinking. 

2. to aid the student in achieving the 
facility for effective written expres- 
sion based on this logical thought. 

Furthermore, as a composition teacher, 
I felt in each instance that another basic 
factor needed emphasis: that students 
needed to realize that they had ideas— 
individual ideas fashioned by their fam- 
ily backgrounds, by their respective en- 
vironments, and by their experiences. 
I needed to convince my students that 
in the commonplace, the average and the 
everyday lurked the nucleus of an idea 
to be conceived, nurtured, formulated 
into thought, and finally communicated 
to an audience. I find that the student’s 
awareness of the substance of the world 
about him is invariably stimulated by 
the concept of perception expressed by 
Helen Keller in her essay, “The Five- 
Sensed World.” 

Using Miss Keller’s words as stimuli, 
I begin by attempting to make the stu- 
dent conscious of the five-sensed world 
as it relates to his limited, though per- 
sonal experiences. I impress him with the 
fact that he does have ideas. He sees a 
Texas moonlight which inspires a feeling 
of awe and reverence; he witnesses an 
athletic event where he is moved to 
empathy by the spirit exhibited by the 
hometeam players and the enthusiasm of 
the fans; he experiences dormitory life 
and all the problems connected with ad- 
justment to a situation alien to any pre- 
vious experience. These experiences, al- 
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though commonplace, become the core 
for unique though individual and dif- 
ferent compositions. So in his five-sensed 
world, “the what” each student experi- 
ences, how and to what he relates it, and 
his reaction to his experience, become 
the pattern for thought which in turn 
becomes the substance of expression. 

Just as perception differs so will re- 
actions differ; it follows then that ex- 
pression must differ. At this point, I find 
it necessary to impress the students with 
the importance of words and sentence- 
patterns in conveying differences in re- 
action to the same stimuli. Of primary 
importance is the student’s awareness 
that no one word nor any one sentence 
or sentence pattern is capable of ex- 
pressing the markedly different reactions 
to these stimuli. 

Spontaneous expression is the result 
of interest in and familiarity with ideas 
and concepts. One of my goals is to help 
the student to liberate himself linguist- 
ically so that he can communicate this 
reaction to a reader in a clear and co- 
herent manner. Once the student begins 
to examine his five-sensed world, new 
horizons open up; new ideas and ap- 
proaches to inspection of these ideas 
suggest themselves to him, and the pro- 
cess of liberation is underway, and the 
way is then paved for free expression. 
The major concern at this point is cen- 
tered in an attempt to coax the student 
to express his feelings and opinions in 
writing; “the how” he expresses these 
feelings comes Jater in the process of 
revision. The process of revision is by no 
means an easy matter; however, it does 
seem easier to point out to the writer 
that if his idea is to be communicated 
as it is perceived, careful attention must 
be given to organizing ideas into sen- 
tences, sentences into paragraphs, and 
finally paragraphs into theme—unified 
wholes—which convey the intention of 
their author. 

With my students at N.Y.U., the words 
“Washington Square” evoked ideas vivid, 


amusing and revealing, and these ideas 
were communicated by various types of 
expression. But the same words “Wash- 
ington Square” to my Prairie View stu- 
dents might evoke the statement “I think 
Washington was a square too. He must 
have lied sometime in his life.” Here a 
different perception calls forth a differ- 
ent vocabulary and must necessarily be 
accompanied by different composition 
style. On the other hand, if the word 
“Spindletop” is mentioned, my Texas 
students immediately call up such per- 
ceptive and related words as derrick, 
gusher, slush pit, roughneck, pumper, 
rigger, etc. Because of their familiarity 
with oil-field and related terminology, 
they are naturally more interested in, 
and—through experience—can identify 
with this subject content. I warn my 
students that if written communication 
is to be effective, the reader to whom it 
is directed must not be disregarded. 
Once the student is led to realize that 
he does have ideas, and that he can com- 
municate them to his readers, the next 
step is the application of formula to dif- 
ferent perceptual impressions which may 
be given to the same content. I find a 
good starter in the advertisements which 
show the slanting and implications dif- 
ferent perceptions give. I ask students 
to compare an advertisement in the New 
Yorker with a similar one in Photoplay, 
noting the differences in language which 
arouse different reactions in the reading 
public. A similar difference may also 
be pointed out by comparing radio and 
television commercials. Students are fre- 
quently amazed at the different ways a 
writer may accommodate the same gen- 
eral subject by use of emotive words 
which structure the pattern of thought 
and consequently structure the idea to 
be communicated. I attempt to get them 
to see the actual power which language 
has; that the same object, the same idea 
can be perceived in many different ways 
and, further, that this difference is as it 
should be. Finally, we arrive at a very 
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trite conclusion: one needs to be critic- 
ally conscious as he reads and reacts to 
his reading. From this point, we move 
to the logical conclusion, that working 
with words in order to achieve certain 
desired ends is the prerogative of a 
writer. 

The student is now aware of the fact 
that he has ideas, and he feels that his 
listeners and readers are interested in 
what he has to say. We move next to- 
ward the ultimate aim, his composition, 
by concentrating on putting related ideas 
into paragraphs. We discuss ideas that 
describe a setting, or a person; that ex- 
plain a process, or a thought. The stu- 
dents then write their own descriptive 
and expository paragraphs. Next, we 
examine models of professional writers to 
see how they provide their readers with 
a general idea of the subject and then 
proceed to supply small organized blocks 
of expression, each dealing with a sub- 
ject and each clearly relating to the 
preceding and succeeding blocks. It is at 
this point that we go into the actual de- 
velopment of paragraphs. 

The selections that I use are many and 
varied. For this creation of an atmos- 
phere or mood, I use the opening para- 
graph of Poe’s “Fall of the House of 
Usher.” I use another example from a 
short story to illustrate descriptive para- 
graph writing, which paints pictures 
with words. One of my favorites is the 
first paragraph of “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.” The picture-making words 
Washington Irving uses describe the 
Hudson River valley in such a manner 
as to suggest a point of the student 
identification with his own rural setting 
in his own geographical location. Thus 
he extends his own knowledge and ex- 
perience of natural settings and scenes 
and becomes more conscious of the 
beauty of his own surroundings and nat- 
ural scenery. To give the student a con- 
trast of this setting with one close to 
home to further motivate his interest and 
stimulate his oral and written expression, 


I give him the opening paragraph of 
“The Devil’s Grotto” by Mody C. Boat- 
right. 

For the students whose stock response 
to the printed ideas is “It’s nice;” “I agree 
with the author—period;” or “I disagree 
with the author;” some technique is 
necessary to arouse the response which 
is logical, sound, mature, and clearly 
expressed. In this connection, I present 
them with materials that contain contra- 
dictory and controversial ideas—all of 
which to some degree affect them as 
they live from day to day. The purpose 
of this exercise is to arouse the students’ 
feelings to the point that they are moved 
to assume an attitude which either sup- 
ports or refutes the original passage. 
Then we examine the structure of the 
argument as revealed in the model, and 
finally, the student is motivated to ex- 
press his ideas in writing, being careful 
to structure a defense or refutation based 
on sound processes of induction and de- 
duction, and on the concrete and posi- 
tive rather than the abstract and nebu- 
lous. Spirited discussion ensues from 
reading the paragraphs from Gilbert 
Highet’s “The American Student as I 
See Him,” and Ashley Montagu’s “The 
Natural Superiority of Women,” and 
equally spirited is the writing which is 
a natural outgrowth of the discussion. 
The ideas expressed in these essays seem 
to move the most idea-bound to express 
and to assume a position either for or 
against. I must confess that often more 
heat than light ensues in the discussion, 
but the heat is the result of uninhibited 
expression. 

Finally, I might say the best thing I 
do in composition is to convince the lan- 
guage- and experience-bound student 
that he does have ideas which are im- 
portant enough to write down. His per- 
ception and expression of these ideas 
may be different from those of any other 
student, and it is this difference which 
he communicates to a reader. But the 
fact is emphasized that having ideas to 
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share is the point of utmost importance 
and is a means of extending the horizon 
of his “five-sensed” world. Assurance that 
this technique is the “best thing” I do is 
actually felt when in evaluating our se- 


Tradition and Revolt 


Cuartes G. 


“If I graded my students in history on 
their English, I’d have to flunk all of 
them. Why can’t you English professors 
teach them how to write?” “I give only 
objective tests in my course because the 
students don’t know how to write. Why 
don’t you English teachers do something 
about itP” “My students can’t write up 
a simple lab report. Why?” 


Such are the comments instructors of 
English have been hearing for years from 
their colleagues on the faculty. And that 
is why though the content of Freshman 
English may constantly change, there 
will always be a Freshman English. Yet 
for the first time in nearly a generation 
there is serious questioning of the values 
and purposes of Freshman English by 
those most directly concerned with it, 
the college teachers of English. 


Dissatisfaction with Freshman English 
there has always been, but the dissatis- 
faction among the teachers of English 
at least usually expressed itself in chang- 
ing the text or deciding to write a better 
one, which is eventually discarded in 
favor of the newest one in the publisher’s 
catalogue. What is curious about the 
present dissatisfaction with Freshman 
English by its teachers is that those who 
tesist change are the true revolutionists 
and those who seek to change the course 
are the true traditionalists. The revolu- 
tionists insist that the main purpose of 
Freshman English is to improve the 
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mester’s work, a student declares, “You 
know, that paragraph writing, that’s the 
best part of our composition course.” 
Nods and smiles of assenting classmates 
are strongly convincing. 


in Freshman English 


HorrMan! 


mechanical skills of the students in writ- 
ing so that whether they become engi- 
neers or businessmen later they will 
know how to spell, punctuate, tell a verb 
from a noun, and not dangle their modi- 
fiers in polite company. The tradition- 
alists insist that the main purpose of 
Freshman English ought to be to im- 
prove the students’ understanding and 
enjoyment of literature and its values; 
mechanical skill in writing is a second- 
ary though not unimportant purpose, but 
that purpose can be achieved just as 
well if not better by having the students 
write about literature rather than cur- 
rent national and world problems about 
which they are as ill-informed, opinion- 
ated, and illogical as their instructors. 
The former would like to go back to the 
pure principles of the revolution before 
the deviationists began to include more 
and more literary works in Freshman 
English. The latter would like to go 
back to the pre-revolutionary days when 
Freshman English was a humanities 
course in literature. 

The revolution in Freshman English 
began in the nineteen forties. When I 
first entered graduate school at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1944, the revolution 
had already taken place. The traditional 
masterpieces course in Freshman Eng- 
lish, which examined the great master- 
pieces of Western literature from Homer 
to the moderns, was abolished and a 
radically new and different course, Com- 
munciation Skills, took its place. The 
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objective of Communication Skills was 
to improve the writing and speaking 
skills of the students though, tradition- 
ally enough, skill in writing was to be 
taught by the English Department and 
skill in speaking was left to the Speech 
Department. As reading matter for the 
course Homer and The Book of Job were 
replaced by a collection of contemporary 
essays with its variety of expository sub- 
ject matter ranging from why read liter- 
ature to what to do about Germany (or 
Russia or television). The rationale of 
such readings is that these essays more 
closely resemble in length, quality, con- 
temporary style, and contemporary con- 
tent the kind of writing and thinking ex- 
pected of students in their themes. No 
one seriously defended these essays as 
literature; they were intended merely as 
a means to an end—the clear, logical ex- 
pression of ideas (even though some of 
the essays may be badly written and 
illogical in content). 

When I returned to the University of 
Wisconsin as a graduate assistant, the 
Masterpieces Course in Freshman Eng- 
lish (limited in enrollment, however) 
that had existed when I was an under- 
graduate there had disappeared. More 
and more emphasis was put on the ex- 
pository essay in the Freshman English 
course. Similarly, when I began my first 
full-time teaching in 1952 at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, the first semes- 
ter of Freshman English was limited to 
readings in the expository essay. Occa- 
sionally a text was chosen that included 
some short stories and even a few poems, 
but the main emphasis was on the con- 
temporary essay. 

Three years ago we changed the first 
semester of Freshman English to a kind 
of masterpieces of prose course (the sec- 
ond semester, which is an introduction to 
literature by types, was left unchanged). 
Major san of prose such as Swift's 
Gulliver's Travels, More’s Utopia, Thor- 
eau’s Walden, Adam’s The Education of 
Henry Adams are taught. Themes are 


based directly on the readings; students 
are examined on their comprehension of 
the readings as well as their skill in com- 
position. The purpose is to present the 
students with worthwhile, major works 
of prose by major writers and thinkers, 
taking advantage of the paperback rev- 
olution in the book publishing business. 
The results of this change have been 
generally successful, but ironically it has 
sharpened the questioning of the values 
and purposes of Freshman English 
rather than solved the problem. The rev- 
olutionists on the staff worry lest the 
methods of writing be neglected while 
the methods of satire are taught; the tra- 
ditionalists fret at the semi-literary na- 
ture of the works taught. The revolu- 
tionists wonder if it would not be better 
to include some contemporary essays in 
the readings again; the traditionalists 
wonder if it would not be better to drop 
composition as such and teach Freshman 
English as a first-year literature course; 
for, they say, we are teachers of litera- 
ture not grammarians; we are literary 
scholars and critics not historians, social 
scientists, educationists, and propaganda 
analysts (for, if one examines the con- 
tent of a typical textbook of expository 
readings that is what the teacher of 
Freshman English is expected to be). 
Where do we go from here? There is 
no doubt that the English departments 
in this country, particularly at state col- 
leges and universities, abrogated the first 
year of college English by default to the 
pragmatists who turned it into a service 
course during the revolution. As one 
chairman of an English department at a 
large state university condescendingly 
said, “I suppose such a thing as Fresh- 
man English exists.” The failure of our 
elementary and high schools to train 
students adequately in writing and read- 
ing is often cited as though it were the 
sole cause for the revolution in college 
English, but what is not sufficiently ad- 
mitted is that the colleges and univer- 
sities themselves were in the vanguard 
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of the revolutionary forces. While the 
admissions officers combed the streets for 
the untutored, the unlettered, the un- 
speakable, the business college faculties 
protested that their students couldn't 
write letters; the agriculture college fac- 
ulties complained that too many of their 
students flunked Freshman English; the 
engineering faculties charged that their 
students couldn’t write reports and why 
wasn’t something being done about it by 
the English departments; the presidents 
wrote reports to the deans; the deans 
called in the chairmen of the English 
departments; the chairmen held staff 
meetings; the staff members turned in 
their books for red pencils. And the 
revolution was won. 

All the furor over the implications of 
Sputnik and American education has not 
improved the spelling habits of our col- 
lege freshmen students, for Sputnik is 
merely one more word for them to mis- 


spell. Composition courses have not pro- 
duced one writer, but they have created 
a host of young men and women who 
hate English as a subject. In the mean- 
time thousands upon thousands of stu- 
dents graduate each year from our col- 
leges and universities who have never 
had a course in literature, only Freshman 
Composition and perhaps in addition 
something called Report Writing or Ad- 
vanced Expository Writing. Many pious 
words have been spoken in the post- 
Sputnik era about the need for more 
rigorous training in the sciences and the 
humanities, but it will remain up to the 
teachers of English to put literature back 
into Freshman English and to put Fresh- 
man English back into the curriculum of 
the English department rather than 
leave it in the limbo of an all-university 
service department for future letter writ- 
ers and report writers. Only then will the 
revolution be defeated and tradition be 
restored. 


On “Maxwell Anderson and 
Composition and Communication” 
Essay; Or Teaching Hurt Mr. Anderson 


Joun T. Sxawcross! 


Why do so many people have the urge 
to declaim the problems of composition, 
and editors the affability to print such 
vapid paragraphs, when they have noth- 
ing essential to say, offer no real evi- 
dence of their ostensible thesis, and pre- 
sent no exemplar of good composition to 
guide the reader? An article in point— 
nontypical, but illustrative—is Martha 
Heasley Cox’s “Maxwell Anderson and 
Composition and Communication” (Col- 
lege Composition and Communication, 
X, December, 1959, 239-42). There are 
three underlying ideas here which must 
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be exposed as the assumptions and prej- 
udicial nonsense that they are. The fre- 
quency of these ideas in no way justifies 
their persistence, for they are irrespons- 
ible and unproved. (Any criticism of 
writing must be abandoned in view of 
editorial propriety. ) 

Although I may be wrong, the subject 
of Mrs. Cox’s article seems to be Max- 
well Anderson’s comments apropos of 
the current Freshman English dilemma. 
I fail to see why we must exhume the 
“overstatement” and “pessimistic mood” 
of a short-term teacher (if I dare place 
Anderson in that approbrious category), 
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writing in 1917-1919, who had only re- 
cently received an M.A. degree. The as- 
sumption seems to be that a creditable 
writer's opinion concerning the teaching 
of composition is valid and essential. A 
writer's opinion may be valid and essen- 
tial, but it is neither merely by dint of 
his own creativeness. And let’s draw the 
apparently necessary diagram: times do 
change, experience is a guiding factor, 
and the idealism of youth is frequently 
impetuous. Let there be no further in- 
discriminate citing of “authority.” 

If I do not misread, the ostensible 
thesis of Mrs. Cox’s article is that the 
“living literature” of the writer is forever 
in opposition to the “sugared stupidity” 
of the scholar. Sustenance for this cliché 
comes from Anderson’s jaundiced pen 
and from a frustrated and nebulous 
“Professor Maurice,” sardonic or san- 
guine according to the reception of his 
apparently deficient creativity. “Proof” 
lies first in the deprecation of the teacher 
as one who can not “do” (write poetry, 
novels, dramas). Bad enough that An- 
derson should have pitied himself his 
lack of teaching ability in 1917-1919, 
but for an assistant professor on the San 
Jose State College faculty in 1959 to de- 
nounce the English teacher as an un- 
talented drudge is reprehensible. Surely 
teaching has become a profession in this 
day and age; need we go through all that 
business again? It may surprise some 
people but there are teachers who have 
chosen their career in preference to med- 
icine, art, writing, engineering, or what- 
you-will. Fortunately for American stu- 
dents, Maxwell Anderson could not face 
the inevitable and futile drudgery he 
envisioned. Would there were others like 
him! 

“Proof” lies secondly in the incompat- 
ibility of the lover of living literature and 
the fusty scholar. Either one writes evoc- 
ative literature (regardless of successful- 
ness?) or one “puts his scruples in his 
pocket” and expatiates on “Styles of 
Beards in Chaucer.” (We have, please 
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note, moved forward into the world of 
literature and have left the teaching of 
composition far behind.) Perhaps Mrs. 
Cox also wishes us to compare the com- 
municationist (he knows nothing: he 
merely gives his students seat-work) 
with the scholar (he can not teach: he 
merely lectures at his students) and both 
with the writer (he “does:” his is true 
achievement). It must be that the un- 
lettered, untutored, and nescient English 
teachers represented by “Professor Mau- 
rice,” et al., like to think that all scholar- 
ship is the “dry bones” of literature, that 
they are the only true purveyors of “liv- 
ing literature,” and that scholarship and 
appreciation are antithetical. People who 
need to be reminded of the achievements 
of scholarship—and the stupidities of 
scholarship too—are, in my opinion, un- 
worthy of the profession of teaching. 
Then there is the problem of the un- 
teachability of composition—unless I err 
—which Mrs. Cox wants us to admit. But 
she herself has nothing to add to her 
excerpts of Harris’s, Gates’s, and Wer- 
muth’s remarks from materials with 
which every reader of this publication 
should be acquainted. Because Anderson 
in 1918 agrees with Gates and Wermuth 
in 1959, we are to conclude that all stu- 
dents remain the same in ability to write, 
to spell, to punctuate, etc., and even, 
Anderson says, to read and appreciate 
literature, regardless of the instruction. 
Obviously I do not agree with such 
absolutism—or such subversive assump- 
tion served up as dictum. May I suggest 
that these dour extollers of innate abil- 
ities have not defined terms, have offered 
no scientific evidence, and have perhaps 
confused results gained under physical 
and psychological handicaps with results 
possibly obtainable under more favor- 
able conditions. It may sound like ra- 
tionalization, but the teacher (whether 
of mathematics or TV repair or English) 
is aware after a few years of instructing 
that he will not reach all his students, 
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that success will come through no single 
method, and that the degrees of success 
will vary for different students. He who 
continues in the profession for some 
years will once in a while learn that he 
has been effective when he least sus- 
pected—and I imply that he is also suc- 
cessful at times that are eternally un- 
known to him. What we need here is re- 
search, not opinions. 

To discuss the problem of Freshman 
English is not my concern at this time. 
I believe that a problem exists; I believe 
that the course as it seems to be taught 
in most schools is inefficacious. But we 
will never solve the problem by ridicu- 
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lous bibliography-building like Mrs. 
Cox’s (it is possible that she is not en- 
tirely aware of these underlying ideas) 
or by nonobjectivity like Maxwell An- 
derson’s. I ggest that one cause of our 
dilemma lies in the teacher: too many 
teachers are substandardly prepared; too 
many are uninformed concerning me- 
chanics and composition; too many are 
incapable of literary evaluation of stu- 
dents’ or anyone else’s writing; too many 
shortchange the student in too many 
ways; and too many are disgruntled 
Maxwell Andersons, more concerned 
with catharsis and conceit than with the 
student and his education. 


On “An Essay: Or Teaching Hurt Mr. Anderson” 
Martua H. Cox! 


I wrote the article “Maxwell Anderson 
and College Composition and Commun- 
ication” with no assumption that “a 
creditable writer’s opinion concerning 
the teaching of composition” is either 
necessarily “valid” or in any way “essen- 
tial.” When I reread my dissertation 
notes last year while preparing an article 
on Mr. Anderson’s death, I was sur- 
prised to see how closely the play- 
wright’s more than forty-year-old views 
on teaching composition parallel those 
frequently expressed today, and merely 
assumed that since Mr. Anderson’s views 
interested me they might interest others 
also. (Perhaps neither times nor stu- 
dents change greatly and the idealism of 
youth, though admittedly frequently im- 
petuous, is sometimes reflected in the 
more seasoned reflections of those with 
more experience. ) 

Unfortunately, Mr. Shawcross has not 
only misunderstood my purpose but has 
also misinterpreted my thesis and con- 
fused what he calls my “proof” with the 
ideas of Mr. Anderson’s mythical pro- 
fessor, with those of Mr. Anderson him- 
self, and with those of others from whom 
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I quoted. Perhaps I am partially re- 
sponsible since on two oecasions in my 
conclusion I omitted quotation marks 
around phrases taken directly from Mr. 
Anderson—colorful phrases which I 
thought no reader could misinterpret or 
fail to recognize as Mr. Anderson’s since 
they had appeared in quoted sections 
used earlier in the article. I was mis- 
taken. Mr. Shawcross sometimes takes 
the same liberty with my material, but 
some of the ideas and aims he attributes 
to me are completely original and only 
Mr. Shawcross can take credit for them. 


In his discussion of the unteachability 
of composition, Mr. Shawcross charges 
not only Mr. Anderson and me, but also 
Professors Gates and Wermuth and it 
seems perhaps Professor Harris with “ab- 
solutism” or “subversive assumptions 
served up as dictum.” Yet he complains 
that I add nothing of my own to the ex- 
cerpts from the remarks of others. 

Mr. Shawcross has attributed to me re- 
marks which I did not make and opin- 
ions which I do not hold. I leave the 
task of defending themselves, should 
they think it worthwhile, to the profes- 
sors whom I have quoted. 





In Defense of Formal Diction 
Wruu1aM Kenney! 


Big words have had a long and hon- 
orable place in the history of English 
prose. Often abstract as well as poly- 
syllabic, they are usually derived from 
a foreign language—French and Latin 
being fertile sources. True, their num- 
erous enemies through the centuries 
have cursed them as “aureate,” “ink- 
horn,” or “hard;” but their friends have 
praised them as part of the grand style 
developed by discerning authors from 
the time of Chaucer to Sir Winston 
Churchill. Unfortunately, instructors in 
writing courses, as they emphasize clear 
and simple usage, either ignore the or- 
nate style or condemn it outright. Con- 
sequently, students often come to be- 
lieve that concrete words are more virtu- 
ous than abstract ones, that any passage 
of fifty words that can be reduced to ten 
is evil, that a style whose meaning is not 
comprehended at first glance is difficult 
and hence bad, and that Sir Thomas 
Browne and Samuel Johnson, not having 
received the benefits of a modern course 
in freshman composition, had serious 
trouble with “communication.” 

The rules for good writing that appear 
in almost all freshman texts can easily 
be summarized. They divide style under 
three headings: formal, informal, and 
popular. A student learns that, theoret- 
ically, it is possible for him to use the 
formal ee. provided that his sub- 
ject really calls for it. But from the tone 
of voice in which his instructor refers 
to it, the student decides that he had 
better change his plans: the formal style 
has somehow become associated with 
all that is affected, stuffy, unmanly, and 
undemocratic. And, after all, Heming- 
way doesn’t use it. Even English profes- 
sors, when writing for scholarly journals, 
are becoming more and more informal, 
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showing that they are regular fellows 
underneath. Yes, he learns, the informal 
style, appealing to the love of compro- 
mise, is indeed the best; for it forms a 
“middle way” between the pompous and 
the vulgar. 

When he chooses his words, the young 
writer learns that he must use short, 
simple, concrete ones. His reader must 
be able to grasp immediately what he is 
writing (the assumption being that the 
reader is either none too bright or in a 
hurry). Any abstract term longer than 
two syllables is suspect; it might inter- 
rupt “communication” by forcing a read- 
er to go to his dictionary, if he has one. 
Moreover, long abstractions are un- 
doubtedly indications that the writer is 
violating basic laws: the jargon of the 
theme corrector will come swiftly into 
play to tell him that he is “verbose,” 
or using “deadwood,” or committing the 
high crime of “padding.” Instead of “in- 
ebriated,” the student should have used 
“drunk,” the latter being five times more 
virtuous since it has only one syllable 
(a beginner—an exceptional one, admit- 
tedly—might have chosen “inebriated” 
from subtle stylistic considerations of 
rhythm and dignity, but no matter; the 
rule is that anything that can be short- 
ened, be it a word or a paragraph, must 
be shortened). Yet, at the same time, 
the student is taught that he must in- 
crease his vocabulary, recent studies 
having shown that there is some correla- 
tion between word knowledge and earn- 
ing capacity. He thereupon develops 
feelings of anxiety: how can he increase 
his vocabulary without learning big 
words? And, even though he should 
master some, how can he retain them if 
he is prohibited from using them in his 


weekly themes? 


An ambiguity in the treatment of the 
formal approach shows itself in most 
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texts: while authors gingerly praise it 
when it constitutes the writing of some 
literary giant, they do so with a basic 
lack of conviction; and they usually end 
by suggesting that students avoid it in 
their own work. The present position is 
adequately summed up by the author of 
a leading text. Although he admits that 
“in the hands of a skillful writer a formal 
style may be immensely eloquent,”? he 
suggests elsewhere that “a student who 
feels that ‘lofty’ diction helps to create 
a literary style should read successful 
modern writers. Many of our best plays, 
poems, short stories, articles, and essays 
are simply and informally written. In- 
deed, to write simply is a better test of 
literary ability than most students real- 
ize, for it is easy to use pretentious dic- 
tion, but quite hard to present a complex 
idea or a moving experience in simple, 
natural language.”$ 

There is a basic confusion in this at- 
titude toward “lofty” diction that comes 
from a failure to distinguish between a 
style that is vague and difficult because it 
expresses its subject in ways that are 
awkward, wordy, and repetitious, and 
one that is vague and difficult because 
it expresses a complex subject in ab- 
stract terms. Too often the impression is 
given that there is little difference be- 
tween the stylist who consciously selects 
long words for their effects and the be- 
ginner who merely misuses formal dic- 
tion. Certainly the ornate style, when 
correctly handled, is the most difficult 
of all modes of expression. It demands 
absolute precision in word selection. In 
his Dictionary Samuel Johnson explains 
the meaning of “network” as “any thing 
reticulated or decussated at equal dis- 
tances with interstices between the inter- 
sections,” and, although many have 
laughed at the heavy terminology, no 
one has been able to come up with a 
definition that is more exact. Moreover, 
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besides absolute accuracy, the ornate 
style demands that its sentences have 
balance, rhythm, variety—in short, char- 
acter. Too often an emphasis on a simple 
approach leads to prose that is flaccid, 
utilitarian, and dull. Much current writ- 
ing for newspapers and magazines is 
clear, but it is also insipid. It makes a 
reader feel that a machine has turned 
out the work. Masters of the ornate style 
like Dr. Johnson, on the other hand, re- 
veal not only perfect control over all 
aspects of their expression but also a 
vigorous, all-pervading personality. But, 
if they applied the rules of freshman 
composition, how many students could 
appreciate the following poignant pas- 
sage from the forty-seventh number of 
the Rambler: 


Sorrow is not that regret for negligence 
or error which may animate us to future 
care or activity, or that repentance of 
crimes for which, however irrevocable, our 
Creator has promised to accept it as an 
atonement. The pain which arises from 
these causes has very salutary effects, and 
is every hour extenuating itself by the rep- 
aration of these miscarriages that produce 
it. Sorrow is properly that state of the mind 
in which our desires are fixed upon the past 
without looking forward to the future, an 
incessant wish that something were other- 
wise than it has been, a tormenting and 
harassing want of some enjoyment or pos- 
session which we have lost and which no 
endeavours can possibly regain. 


Granted that freshman composition is 
a service course for the entire university. 
Granted that an instructor will feel 
elated if, without worrying about more 
difficult matters, he can get a student 
to write a sentence that is correct. Yet 
even this elementary accomplishment in- 
volves questions of style, as do all other 
writing problems. And certainly an em- 
phasis on one style to the exclusion of 
others is not good. The attainment of 
a clear, simple, concrete prose is a most 
desirable goal for a beginning student; 
but, even though his own prose is essen- 
tially informal, he should at least be 
taught to appreciate the difficult, the 
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ornate, and the abstract, if only because 
the masterworks of some of the greatest 
authors in the language are character- 
ized by these terms. One way that such 
an appreciation could be stimulated 
would be a theme assignment calling for 
a sympathetic analysis of a typical pas- 
sage from Browne, Johnson, Churchill, 
or one of the numerous others who have 
used long words effectively. Moreover, 
such an appreciation could benefit the 
beginner’s own work by helping him to 
develop a sense of rhythm and move- 
ment and by encouraging him to vary his 
diction. 

By being sympathetically introduced 
to big words, freshmen can gain other 
advantages. First, their thinking can be 
stimulated. Not only literary men, but 
also scientists and philosophers have 
found that they can express their most 
profound thoughts only in abstract 
terms. If students are taught that such 
terms, instead of being obvious indica- 
tions of verbosity, are essential to an un- 
derstanding of great minds, they will not 
develop an immediate mental block 
every time they come across a passage 
that does not yield its meaning on a first 
reading. Too many students are not 
prepared for the more difficult reaches 
of learning because they are not at home 
with abstractions. Freshman vocabulary 
lists should be made to include many 
complex terms, and several theme as- 
signments should call for hard thought 
through the definitions and applications 
of these terms. 

Big words can arouse a general inter- 
est in diction. Playing with words is the 
delight not only of children but also of 
adults. It is surprising how fascinated 
people are by formal terminology. An in- 
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structor can stimulate initial excitement 
for a unit on diction by asking the class 
to guess what some of the longest words 
in the language are. Even a student who 
takes down nothing else in the course 
will eagerly open his notebook to list 
“antidisestablishmentarianism” and “an- 
tisesquipedalianistic.” The instructor 
might then increase the interest by de- 
scribing familiar subjects in long terms. 
He could ask, for example, whether stu- 
dents had enjoyed their matutinal col- 
lation. Having explained that this mere- 
ly means breakfast, he will undoubtedly 
be asked for similar terms for dinner 
and supper. After having put a consid- 
erable number of words on the board, 
he can analyze them and then move to 
general problems concerning the origins 
of language. 

Finally, big words have a personality 
all their own. They suggest dignity and 
leisure, two qualities often missing from 
contemporary literature and life. The 
emphasis on short, snappy words re- 
flects the tense and fast-moving society 
in which we live. Long words, if they 
are appreciated, could slow down the 
frenetic, staccato movement of so many 
sentences. “Perambulate,” for example, 
is a much more expressive term than 
“stroll.” Its lumbering length suggests 
the very quality of ease implied in its 
meaning. And large terms often have 
another value: many have no exact syn- 
onyms. Certainly “undulation,” with its 
soft liquid sound and quiet rhythm, is 
much more beautiful than the two words 
“waving motion” that would be needed 
as a substitute. These and other long 
words have a flavor about them that 
cannot be equaled in less formal dic- 
tion. 
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J. J. Lamoerts! 


Freshman composition, having weath- 
ered such therapeutics as rhetoric, gen- 
eral semantics, communication theory, 
and what-not during recent decades, 
will doubtless be invaded, or at any rate 
infiltrated, with structural linguistics in 
a short while. Here and there classroom 
instructors are speaking knowledgeably 
about Class I words instead of nouns, 
and essaying to equate double bar junc- 
ture with a comma. These must be re- 
garded as premonitory emblems of a 
tide that will very shortly increase in 
magnitude. 

One does not have to look far for an 
explanation. The college introductory 
writing course, after all, cannot avoid 
being an indelectable hodge-podge. It 
brings together students from a broad 
spectrum of literacy, ranging on one 
hand from the high school class poet 
who has been publishing steadily since 
she was thirteen to the lad with big 
hands and feet who wants to study for- 
estry and who admits that he was “al- 
ways kinda poor in English.” The in- 
structors are also an unmatched lot, at 
one end the trepidant graduate student, 
deep in contemplations of Keats, at the 
other the full professor whose classroom 
manner blends noblesse oblige, ennui, 
and hope deferred. The function of the 
course is explicitly stated in a mimeo- 
graphed brochure distributed to the 
teaching staff. 

The teaching of freshman composition 
is not assumed to be an exact science. 
And a matter of fact, it is not by any 
known standards a science at all. There 
are certain infelicitous practices, to be 
sure, which the instructor detects in the 
Written offerings of his students and like 
Professor Henry Higgins he demands to 
know, “Why can’t the English [not to 
mention the Americans] teach their chil- 
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dren how to speak?” The skein of such 
reflections is spun by and by into a 
sleazy syllogism: students write badly 
because they do not know how to use 
their language; in order to know their 
language they ought to be taught gram- 
mar; therefore: if they are taught gram- 
mar they will no longer write badly. 
Now as it turns out, some of the students 
have had grammar to satiety while 
others have had barely any at all. It 
seems to make no great difference. In 
view of this several colleges have simply 
forsaken teaching grammar altogether. 
Others have assumed that prior applica- 
tions, like a vaccine that was too weak, 
had failed to inoculate the students 
against rhetorical blunderings and that 
the medication had better be repeated, 
in other words, “We'll run through the 
grammar book again.” 

How irremovably established a place 
grammar holds in our national folklore 
as a linguistic detergent is only too well 
expressed in the following composition 
by a tenth-grade boy from Illinois: 


Grammar and why we study it 


I don’t know why we study gramar, 
sometimes it seems like a waste of time. 
I would rather we us the liture books 
any day than the gramar books. They put 
the good subjects in nice big books so that 
you need a truck to pull them around 
with. We study gramar because every- 
body thinks we need it, there usualy right, 
all the professors and doctors and teach- 
ers. They say that we are not putting 
the correct words in the right place. the 
and here the buts there, this is a direct 
object this is a preposition and that the 
subject all the time they are confusing 
us more and more but we need it. It 
would be bad if someone wasn’t there to 
pound it in because wel’d sound like a 
pack of fourners in our own country and 
thats not good not good at all we need 
gramar all we can get and not to soon. 


What more joyless evidence is necessary 
to demonstrate that the study of 
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“gramar” has not completely obviated 
the eventuality of sounding “like a pack 
of fourners in our own country.” 

To take up the syllogism again: per- 
haps the difficulty lies in the use of an 
unscientific grammar. Many years ago, 
it will be remembered, simple persons 
used to combat infections by applying 
an ordinary mold, but this was scorned 
as an old wives nostrum. Later Alex- 
ander Fleming discovered that the cur- 
ative agent in the mold was penicillin. 
It was the mold still, but refined by 
scientific techniques. Perhaps the anal- 
ogy is applicable to the problem at hand; 
that is, is it possible that all we need 
is a scientific analysis of the language, 
in a word, structural linguistics? 


One cannot read issues of College 
English over the past several years with- 
out detecting a bursting enthusiasm 
_among some of the linguists themselves. 

Paul Roberts dwells on this in “Teacher’s 
_ Guide” (p. 18-16) in Patterns of English. 
And in Understanding English he states: 
“We assume that the more understand- 
ing we have of English, the better we 
shall be able to make it do what we want 
it to do.” (p. 17) 

The teaching of structure has already 
been undertaken in the Freshman Eng- 
lish courses at a number of colleges—and 
high schools—and there is undoubtedly 
some of it going on in the grades. A 
prime shortcoming of the traditional 
grammar was its preoccupation with dis- 
section, with parsing, with taking sen- 
tences apart and letting them remain 
that way, or at best stringing the parts 
in improbable disarray about a dia- 
gram. It is far less important to see how 
a sentence can be pulled apart than how 
it can be put together. Jabberwocky sen- 
tences have become increasingly ingen- 
ious and according to reports the stu- 
dents have gone along with the game 
rejoicing. One must agree that there is 
a kind of exultation in the heart when 
even the dullest members of the class can 





identify the structural relationships in a 
sentence like: 

the gnoorly shalp thurbed the yunk 
The student who can infallibly identify 
every form class represented here and 
who can without hesitation locate the 
subject and direct object, has not, how- 
ever, been fortified against the produc- 
tion of bits of pure Anglowocky like: 

we study gramar because everybody 
thinks we need it there usualy right 
In fairness to those teaching structure 
it must be emphasized that the boy who 
created this sentence appears to have 
had no structural teaching, but instead 
the traditional grammar, disguised, I be- 
lieve, under the term “functional gram- 
mar.” 

Teachers of English, particularly those 
long in service at the high school level, 
have often supposed that the old 
“formal” grammar was a tremendous aid 
in the teaching of composition. Such 
teachers happened to know that kind of 
grammar and they continually referred 
to it, but at the same time they taught 
their students how to write by requiring 
them to write often and by reading their 
papers _ intelligently. Linguistically 
trained teachers can teach composition 
effectively by the same method. It is 
the writing and not the talking about 
language that counts. 

Traditional grammar with its inde- 
fatigable parsing and sentence dia- 
gramming and kindred varieties of rhe- 
torical turbulence was oftentimes taught 
by dedicated school-mistresses who also 
showed their students how to compose 
fairly decent sentences. Now it is pos- 
sible to make a completely unauthorized 
leap at this point and to assume that the 
linguistic approach is more scientific 
than the old philosophically oriented 
grammar and that therefore merely ex- 
changing one grammar for the other will 
bring about a novus-ordo_seclorum. 

The older grammar fell short of its 
objectives for several reasons, not the 
least of which was the fact that it was 
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constantly being called upon to under- 
take tasks for which it was unqualified. 
No farmer sells his horse because it is 
unskillful at catching mice; he engages 
a cat for that purpose and puts the horse 
to the business for which nature de- 
signed horses. An analogous onus has 
long burdened the older grammar. It is 
commonly believed, for instance, that a 
study of the parts of speech or of dia- 
gramming will dislodge the it dont’s or 
could ofs or have went’s from the 
schoolboy lexicon. Linguists have con- 
demned this as folly and have made 
more clear than anyone the essential 
difference between grammar and usage. 
But is the difference between “sub- 
standard” English and “bad” English 
relevant to a sixth grader, or a tenth 
ader, or even to most college fresh- 
men? Endless talking about grammar 
with an iterative flailing of ranking 
tropes like it don’t or could of eventually 
conveyed to the students a realization 
that they were not to use these expres- 
sions. It was the teacher’s indignation, 
not the grammar, that had the effect. 
The linguist can manifest the same kind 
of unscientific irritation and presumably 
get the same salubrious results as the 
traditionalist. But is it basically better 
because he has a more systematic back- 
ground? This is not the point at all. 
Many teachers—and their number may 
exceed the apprehensions of the rigor- 
ously trained linguists—suppose that the 
“linguistic approach” inheres on the 
whole a little more than adopting Fries’ 
and Roberts’ number designations in 
place of the older noun, verb, adjective 
and adverb. This calls to mind the old 
trick of hanging on to a pantheon of 
heathen deities but giving them the 
names of various Christian saints. Such 
a conversion—if it goes no further—is a 
snare and a delusion. Grammar teaching 
needs to be far more basically reorgan- 
ized, otherwise there will be a great dis- 
illusion with linguistic science, and ulti- 
mately a widespread apostasy. The fact 
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that a person uses the terms a linguist 
does does not make him a linguist any 
more than talking about sutures and 
hemostats makes one a surgeon. 

Granted that a study and application 
of a structural approach to English is a 
welcome and necessary change, who 
should be taught structure? The answer 
is usually regarded as obvious: the stu- 
dents. Everything is for the students. 
Except for reading the syllabus, the in- 
structors have nothing to learn, at any 
rate, about the language. 

Right at this point the premises ought 
to be re-examined. Linguists have re- 
marked with wry amusement that the 
older grammar remains as a relic from 
the days when it served to prepare young 
people for the study of Latin. Now that 
this Latin no longer constitutes an end- 
point there is a kind of futility to the 
entire grammar teaching. Is it logical 
then to suggest replacing the older gram- 
mar with a structural grammar? 

What the student of composition 
needs more urgently than anything else 
is practice in writing and intelligent 
comment on what he has written. Much 
of the effort which ought to go into writ- 
ing is dissipated in a discussion of gram- 
mar in many classrooms. When a person 
wakes up in the middle of the night with 
a severe pain in his stomach he may go 
to his bookshelf and consult the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, specifically the ar- 
ticle entitled “Alimentary System, Dis- 
eases of the.” On the other hand one can 
call a physician who presumably knows 
how the stomach is constructed and 
what types of dysfunction or malfunction 
may occur and what therapeutic pro- 
cedure is indicated for the situation at 
hand. 

The analogy should be clear. 

The freshman who hands in a paper 
“crawling with comma faults,” as one 
handbook phrased it, is no further ahead 
if the teacher advises him to equate a 
period with double cross juncture. We 
may be sure that in the pre-history of 
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this student there has been a teacher 
who remonstrated, “But Jeff, you make 
your sentences too short.” Jeff was no- 
body’s fool. He solved the problem 
adroitly by putting a comma in place of 
the period between two of his too-short 
sentences. And so he hoped the teacher 
would be propitiated. In fact, if Jeff’s 
career in English composition is typical, 
it has been one improvisation after an- 
other. A senior student who is majoring 
in English confesses: “My experience 
(and that of many friends of mine who 
are English majors) has been one of 
having to change my style every time 
I change teachers of composition. One 
has to do it in order to ‘write what is ac- 
ceptable’ and hence get an ‘acceptable’ 
grade.” The reason is evident. How many 
freshman composition instructors have a 
concrete idea of what they want in stu- 
dent writing? Conventional spelling is of 
the essence, naturally, and reasonably 
consistent punctuation. Not infrequently 
the students also discover that they are 
committed to a discreet agreement with 
their instructor’s personal notions on 
subjects ranging it may be from eschat- 
ology to Van Cliburn’s piano technique. 
Between these boundaries is a broad 
zone of possibilities, a few of which are 
covered by the commonly accepted 
canons of organization and paragraph- 
ing and so on, but the others matters 
essentially of grammar and usage. 
Within the domains of grammar and 
usage most English instructors have only 
an indifferent preparation. The grammar, 
such as it is, has been essentially identi- 
ficational and one of the traditions it has 
fostered is the idea that if one could 
identify by name any manner of aber- 
ration the difficulty was thereby dis- 
pelled. Of course this is simply a revival 
of an ancient belief in name magic, spe- 
cifically exorcistic magic. Sometimes it 
is difficult to distinguish this approach 
from a simple garden variety gamesman- 
ship. The instructor clasps his fingers, 
bestows on the student a look of inex- 
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haustible compassion, and sighs: “But 
don’t you understand, Mr. Brown? This 
is a gerund.” As far as Mr. Brown is 
concerned, that is not the problem. He 
scarcely knows the difference between 
a gerund and a geranium. He is wonder- 
ing whether the instructor is going to in- 
sist on Henry or Henry's in the sentence 
“I. do not like Henry cracking his 
knuckles.” The picture is even more per- 
plexing when one is dealing with par- 
ticulars of usage. The instructor senses 
that he should object to some items out 
of principle, if for no more than the 
tactical objective of demonstrating his 
authority. He knows that split infinitives 
are to be deplored, that than is not to be 
used with different, and that prepositions 
must not terminate sentences. These and 
other particulars are accumulations from 
by-gone admonitions which he little 
noted nor long remembered but which 
now struggle out of his recollection in 
his hour of need. 

Rather than attempt a wholesale leav- 
ening of the lump by giving each fresh- 
man composition student a quick dose of 
structure, it would appear far more feas- 
ible to demand an intelligent grounding 
in structural linguistics as a basic re- 
quirement for the instructors themselves. 
The instructor is the doctor and it is his 
obligation, after all, to do the prescrib- 
ing. Almost nobody would be so foolish 
as to entrust his health to a physician 
whose professional preparation consisted 
of a few weeks in a medical school, the 
desultory reading of five or six pre- 
World War I medical textbooks, a sev- 
eral hours, visit with Oral Roberts, and 
some herb lore acquired from an Indian. 
But colleges have at times been willing 
to commit the teaching of freshman 
composition to persons whose profes- 
sional preparation is fully as miscellan- 
eous. Freshman composition is not re- 
garded by graduate students in English 
as a career objective. They see it as a 
kind of bondage, in effect a Jacob-Laban 
deal, through which they proceed to 
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courses in literature. That a person 
should ever prepare himself for teaching 
freshman composition does not occur to 
anyone. What serves then as preparation 
is often left largely to chance. There is 
commonly a succession of courses in 
formal grammar which always seemed 
to start from the same place but ulti- 
mately died out from general exhaustion 
year after year. This preparation has 
also included a stock of prescriptions, 
some perfectly sound, some derived from 
purists lke Richard Grant White or Am- 
brose Bierce, at third or fourth hand. 
Usually there has been a course in “ad- 
vanced writing” which gave the student 
some facility in certain styles of com- 
position but not much that could be ap- 
plied to freshman composition. That one 
was qualified to teach composition at all 
after such an omnium gatherum may be 
explained in part by a quantum of in- 
herent good taste acquired from much 
select reading and in part by ordinary 
common sense. 


It is an extravagance to assume that 
linguistic science is able to neutralize ex- 
posures like these or to suppose that it 
will guide one unerringly into a course 
of wise pedagogy. Linguists have, how- 
ever, undertaken a systematic study of 
usage and have found little to support 
some of the more arbitrary rules. Re- 
gardless of whether one is minded to 
reject or to accept without demur all of 
the pronouncements the linguists have 
made on the subject of usage, no teacher 
of English composition is justified in ig- 
noring their findings. 

The instructor in freshman composi- 
tion also needs a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the structure of the English sen- 
tence in order to understand how and 
why sentences are likely to miscarry and 
in order to make intelligent suggestions 
to the students. A widely used college 
composition handbook offers as an ex- 
ample of a misplaced phrase the follow- 
ing: “He began to lose his desire to 
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reach the summit after a time.” Now the 
primary difficulty here is not that the 
phrase is misplaced, but that the sen- 
tence can actually be completely unam- 
biguous when it is spoken. It all depends 
on whether one makes a pause after 
desire or after summit. The instructor 
who marks this as an error has missed 
an important distinction between spoken 
and written English, namely, that of 
juncture. The same handbook in speak- 
ing of “confused“ sentences presents the 
following: “The fact that it is a gigantic 
crater formed suddenly by an eruption 
of a volcanic nature has been deter- 
mined.” One can always mark this with 
K or with awk and suppose that he has 
thus dismissed his obligation to the cause 
of Clear English. Perhaps the instructor 
is conscientious. As he reads the paper 
he props before him a card with the 
symbols for all errors and the section 
numbers in the handbook which the stu- 
dent is to consult in order to apprehend 
the nature of his transgression. In doing 
so he is merely passing what is known 
in non-academic circles as “The Buck.” 
Instead of K or awk or a section number, 
a traditional grammarian may remark, 
“Avoid too much use of the passive.” A 
knowledge of the principles of English 
structure, however, should make it clear 
at once where the problem lies. It is the 
fact that the subject and predicate (both 
stylistically quite colorless here) are 
separated by an unusually long and di- 
verse series of structures of modification. 

The notion that “students need gram- 
mar in order to know what the instructor 
is talking about” simply muddles the 
whole rigmarole some more. In a sen- 
tence like the above example one can 
make himself clear by saying, “Look, 
youve got the main parts of this sen- 
tence altogether too far apart. “The fact 
. . . has been determined.’ Your reader 
is likely to become lost with all those 
expressions in the middle: ‘. . . that that 
it is a gigantic crater’, ‘a gigantic crater 


formed suddenly, ‘formed suddenly by 
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an eruption, ‘by an eruption of a vol- 
canic nature.’ Each one of these hangs 
on to the one before and finally you toss 
in ‘has been determined.’ Now how 
could you rewrite that?’ Words like 
noun, verb, preposition, reference and 
so on might have been helpful, and or- 
dinarily the students and the instructor 
share a small stock of such technical 
terms between them. The problem, how- 
ever, is not one of builaing up a large 
supplementary vocabulary of technical 
terms so that instructor and student can 
converse like experts on the matter of 
composition. The student’s problem is 
merely that of acquiring an ability to 
write informatively and clearly on a 
given subject, using English that does 
not reflect unfavorably on _ himself. 
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Basically the instructor is a coach, the 
student the player. It is the student who 
writes and the less he is diverted from 
this objective, the less confused he is 
likely to become. 

The linguist is convinced that an un- 
derstanding of the structure of English 
is essential to the teacher of freshman 
composition in order to enable him to di- 
rect the business of writing most effec- 
tively. It is the instructor who has to 
know what may happen. The essence of 
the linguistic approach is not an appli- 
cation of terms, but a comprehension of 
how the beginning writer can get hope- 
lessly tangled in the web of his own ex- 
pression, how he can be led out of it, and 
best of all, how he can be kept from 
becoming tangled the same way again. 


Grading Freshman Essays 


R. G. Batpwin! 


Grades in the humanities, necessarily 
arrived at subjectively, have always been 
suspect among those whose subjects lend 
themselves to “objective” marking. The 
joke immortalizing the professor who 
graded his papers according to their 
resting place when tossed down a stair- 
way is most often told by scientists and 
mathematicians of English, history, and 
language teachers. And yet it is an estab- 
lished fact that a remarkable degree of 
standardization can be achieved within 
given disciplines of the humanities. The 
definition, or rather description, of fresh- 
man essay standards which follows, 
based upon experience in the English 
departments of three Canadian universi- 
ties (Toronto, Alberta, British Colum- 
bia), is offered in the belief that marks 
in the humanities can and should mean 
something relatively precise and that 
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every attempt at such definition serves 
a useful purpose. Percentage and “class” 
ratings, widely used in Canada, have 
been retained deliberately (with Amer- 
ican equivalents in parentheses) as an 
aid to those responsible for interpreting 
the records of Canadian students. 


BELOW 50%—FAILURE (F, POOR) 

The failing student has no sense of 
style whatsoever. He either confines him- 
self simple-mindedly to a monotonous 
use of the simple sentence or he attempts 
more complex structure and becomes en- 
tangled in contorted, awkward, clumsy, 
sometimes incoherent sentences. In 
either case he will show little concern for 
continuity. In general he lacks an “ear” 
for English, in building sentences and 
‘in using words and idioms. 

His organization will indicate that he 
has no sense of an audience. He almost 
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always, for example, neglects to de- 
velop his argument for the reader; he 
fails to demonstrate the relevance of 
what he is saying. His arrangement of 
paragraphs will be little help in this re- 
spect, for his essay will quite obviously 
not have been planned. He may neglect 
the introduction and conclusion com- 
pletely. Many times new paragraphs will 
be called for where he has lumped to- 
gether several topics in one; or converse- 
ly, he may be given to choppy, journal- 
istic paragraphing. 

Technically he is slovenly and care- 
less. More than three spelling errors to 
the standard page will occur; he may 
have more than five major errors in 
grammar in a six-hundred-word essay; 
he omits apostrophes, ignores the im- 
personal pronoun, and uses contractions 
and colloquialisms. The form of his essay 
will often stop just short of being insult- 
ing. 

his material will be utterly undistin- 
guished. Either he skims the surface in 
the most superficial manner or he at- 
tempts to be profound and speaks noth- 
ing but nonsense. His reasoning will be 
faulty and his evidence irrelevant and 
insignificant. He may fail to meet the 
topic squarely, either through misunder- 
standing or from laziness. 


30%—-THIRD CLASS (D, PASSABLE) 


This grade is often employed for 
teaching purposes. In some cases, al- 
though the essay could have been failed 
quite justifiably, a passing mark will 
have been granted to encourage a stu- 
dent who has been failing by narrow 
margins. Sometimes it is used for rela- 
tively good students who need jolting, 
whether the essay is worth more or not. 
Frequently it serves as a warning to 
those who have been coasting in the “low 
Third” region. By itself it means, ob- 
Viously, that the student is teetering on 
the brink and that he will in all likeli- 
hood fail on his examinations, where 
pressure will knock him to pieces. 
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A 50% paper may have many, almost 
all, of the defects of the failing essay, 
except that it will not average more than 
three spelling errors to the standard page 
nor more than five major errors in six 
hundred words. It is distinguished from 
a failing paper by its few positive quali- 
ties. For example, although this student 
misuses words, he has, perhaps, tried to 
enlarge his vocabulary. He violates 
idiom, but not fundamental idioms: 
prepositions, not articles, are his chief 
trouble. He sometimes ignores transi- 
tions, but he has at least attempted, in 
the interests of continuity, to make use 
of subordination, coordinating conjunc- 
tions, and conjunctive adverbs. Often he 
provides us with links between sen- 
tences, even though they are frequently 
logically faulty links. 

His organization, in the final analysis, 
is chaotic, but he has attempted to sup- 
erimpose on the chaos an obvious, me- 
chanical kind of arrangement. His sign- 
posts or guides to the reader are of the 
most obvious sort, but he does at least 
make some attempt to remind the reader 
of his subject. Although he has no real 
understanding of paragraphing, he does 
divide his essay into paragraphs, and by 
mere good fortune they sometimes coin- 
cide with the units of his argument. 

Major errors in grammar committed 
by this student are usually careless errors 
—almost always, at any rate, understand- 
able errors—not indicative of illiteracy 
or a total absence of practice in writing 
(as may be the case with the failure). 
He is, however, so woefully insecure in 
his grasp of fundamentals, so often writ- 
ing merely by instinct, that he is capable 
of collapsing into incoherence at isolated 
points in his essay, especially when he is 
handling unfamiliar ideas. Rather pa- 
thetically, he may be expert at such me- 
chanics as footnoting. This student will 
have gone through agony to get anything 
out of his reading—and he will not have 
got much. But incomplete and often ir- 
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relevant as it may be, he will have some- 
thing to say. 


55% —THIRD CLASS (C, FAIR) 


The low Third Class student is in a 
quite different category from the border- 
line student. He is in little danger of fail- 
ing: the 5% differential is much more 
significant here than in most other places 
in the scale. This student is subject to 
one of two evils: either he has little real 
grasp or he is criminally lazy. He may be 
a hard worker, in which case he has 
probably pulled himself out of the fail- 
ure or borderline class; or he may be 
writing his essays the night before they 
are due, relying on a superficial instinct 
for correct English. This is the most un- 
pleasant and unfortunate (and yet com- 
monest) category of all, because 55% 
is the sign of the mediocre. In some ways 
one can do less for this student than for 
the failure: he frequently will not be 
helped; and those in this category who 
do honestly want assistance are probably 
already making their maximum effort. 
The two types can be described separ- 
ately. 


A. The work of one kind of 55% 
student is marked by mediocrity in every 
respect. He makes three or four careless 
and one or two forgivable spelling errors 
in a short essay. He may have one or two 
major errors in grammar resulting from 
sheer carelessness. His essay is organ- 
ized, but it is the tired, mechanical or- 
ganization of a report. His material is 
boring because he is bored with it. His 
sentences are not contorted; they are 
dull. The essay lacks variety, vigor, and 
interest. This is the student to watch for 
dangling modifiers: he has enough in- 
telligence to think in terms of subordina- 
tion, but he is too lazy to find the im- 
mediately clear, correct form of it. His 
punctuation, by the same token, is cor- 
rect except where thought is called for. 
He will indulge in extravagances and 
“fine” writing and use every recorded 
trite expression. He will be wordy and 
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long-winded and talk with his mouth 
full. Plagiarism seems to occur in his 
work more often than in that of other 
students. 


B. The other kind of low Third, de- 
spite enormous effort, simply cannot 
write digestible English. Through sheer 
effort he probably has managed to elim- 
inate spelling and grammar errors, but 
his writing is flaccid and pedestrian. And 
try as he will, he cannot really under- 
stand literature, and hence, in academic 
essays, will say little. He will probably 
never rise higher than 55%, for he will 
have used all his reserves getting that 
far. 


60%—THIRD CLASS (C+, FAIR) 
Here is the student of average intelli- 
gence and industry. He has thought 
about the subject and, mercifully, comes 
up with one or two relatively interesting 
observations of his own. His organization 
is sound, but he, also, tends to be too 
obvious in his guides to the reader. He 
supplies transitions, but he does not 
have sufficient taste to vary them. His 
diction is reasonably sound, as is his 
idiom, but his vocabulary is limited in 
its range. His punctuation may be rather 
erratic, but he does attempt to exploit 
some of its possibilities. For some reason 
he has a passion for the colon and the 
dash, and frequently uses them (in what 
seems to be a desire to be fashionable) 
inaccurately and as substitutes for verbs. 
He commits one, at the very most two, 
of the major grammar errors. His spell- 
ing is correct, except where the “com- 
monly misspelled” words are concerned. 
And in general he knows what he is 
about so far as the mechanics of essay- 
writing are concerned. Beyond this over- 
all technical correctness he may not have 
much to offer, although occasionally the 
writing of this student has a vigor not 
often found below this grade. His most 
characteristic major defect, however, 
often stems from this very vigor: his 
writing, aside from mechanical correct- 
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ness, is undisciplined. This student'’s 
brain is in advance of his writing skill, 
with the result that he gets involved in 
unmanageable sentences, trips over 
words, and sprawls between pronouns 
and their antecedents. 


65%—SECOND CLASS (B, GOOD) 

Sixty-five per cent is the sign of the 
solid citizen—technically competent, in- 
dustrious, honest, but without brilliance 
or even genuine distinction. Through 
hard work he has eliminated almost all 
spelling and grammar errors. His punc- 
tuation is correct, except where subtler 
uses of the comma are concerned. His 
idiom and diction are sound. Unmistak- 
able signs of careful organization are 
present. In other words, everything 
which can be done according to formula 
has been done. This means, for example, 
that introductions and conclusions are 
provided, but, being either somewhat ir- 
relevant or (in the other direction) rep- 
etitive of what is said in the body of the 
essay, they have probably merely been 
manufactured to meet the needs of the 
assignment. 

Indeed, “manufactured” seems to fit 
the essay as a whole. Paragraphs are uni- 
fied; transitions have been supplied; 
sentences are varied in structure. The 
trouble is, of course, that the puppet- 
master’s strings are showing. Some stu- 
dents in this category will do distin- 
guished work eventually, when they 
have discovered that method is merely 
a means. But the typical recipient of 
65% is capable of doing better only in 
isolated cases. He can through care in 
his reading and writing compensate in 
part for the fact that he is by nature 
neither especially perceptive nor sensi- 
tive. Ordinarily, however, he will con- 
tinue to earn this respectable but un- 
distinguished mark for doing a work- 
manlike but uncreative job. 


70%—SECOND CLASS (B+, GOOD) 
From the point of view of mere me- 
chanics this student’s work is almost as 
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correct as one can expect from a fresh- 
man. He writes easily and with a sound 
“ear” for tasteful English; hence, his 
sentences are relatively clean-cut, rea- 
sonably concise, and carefully linked to 
their mates. His essay is thoughtfully 
organized; and his introduction and con- 
clusion are organic, functional parts of 
the whole. This student has a respectable 
vocabulary, marred only by some lapses 
in diction, although not in idiom. 


The chief defect of the 70% student 
is that he will often over-reach himself 
as far as expression is concerned: he will 
have something approaching an original 
idea but will not have pinned it down 
in his own mind sufficiently to give it 
clear expression. As a result he is some- 
times vague, sometimes (but more rare- 
ly) verbose, and his ideas and reasoning 
are occasionally incomplete. This stu- 
dent’s material will show signs of honest 
personal thought, and generalization and 
supporting evidence will be present. The 
proportions of these, however, may be 
haphazard and unrealistic. He will have 
done so much work that details may 
come through undigested. This student 
may write too much, rarely too little. 
Again, since he has a decent brain but 
is somewhat lacking in discipline, he 
may pursue irrelevant points for their 
own sake, or, in some cases, he may be a 
rebel without cause. “Promise” is his dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. 


75%—HIGH SECOND CLASS 
GOOD) 

High Second Class work is technically 
superior in all respects. Organization is 
here a genuine aid to communication. 
The writer’s argument is clearly devel- 
oped, with guides—tasteful guides—sup- 
plied to the reader. His vocabulary is 
extensive and accurate, his sentences 
pleasingly varied, and his punctuation a 
skillfully handled tool. He will have a 
real sense of style, perhaps even the be- 
ginnings of a personal style. His writing 
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and thinking will be vigorous and yet 
disciplined. 

This student is potential First Class 
material, whereas the 70% student prob- 
ably is not. There will be special reasons, 
varying in each case, for withholding the 
80%. He may have isolated lapses in 
correctness in any of the categories 
named. Obviously, they will be merely 
careless errors, but if present in any 
number, they will keep him from a First. 
The commonest reason for a 75 rather 
than an 80, however, is that his material, 
although interesting and sound as far as 
it goes, is incomplete or does not quite 
meet the topic squarely. 


80% AND ABOVE-—FIRST CLASS (A, 
EXCELLENT) 


No one really needs to be told the 
signs of the First Class student; for in 
addition to a technical competence often 
found amongst those below him in the 
scale, he has something which sets him 
unmistakably apart—a respect for words 
and a dedication to precision and clarity. 
He will have all sorts of other good qual- 
ities, of course—insight, balance, matur- 
ity—but his truly distinguishing charact- 
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eristic is that he knows the difference 
between the good and the shoddy and 
will not associate himself with the latter, 


Eighty per cent (in some Canadian 
universities, 75% ) is itself the mark of 
excellence. The marker in theory has 
available to him twenty percentiles with- 
in the First Class range, but in practice, 
rightly or wrongly, the range is seldom 
fully exploited. Just as in the failing 
category the effective zero is somewhere 
around 25%, with marks below that 
commonly reserved for special cases, so 
here the upper regions of the scale are 
rarely entered. Statistically-minded peo- 
ple object to the curve’s unseemly bulge 
at the 80% mark and its disappearance 
at 25%; but English teachers are ap- 
parently not statistically-minded, for the 
lowest regions are an abyss to which, 
in Canada, few are condemned, and the 
topmost peaks are reserved for freshmen 
not to be encountered in sublunary 
classrooms. Nevertheless, with some 
eight categories available to him—each 
demonstrably distinct from the others- 
the marker has considerable scope for 
his powers of discrimination. 


The Roving Participant in Cincinnati 


The Roving Participant has never 
committed himself to report every Con- 
ference nor would history be defective 
were his pen to freeze at the task, but 
he was present in Cincinnati and is 
moved to supply, before the facts are 
formally presented in the October issue 
of this journal, a tentative account. 

This occasion seemed filled with para- 
dox if not irony. The college calendar 
said Spring Vacation and students al- 
ready lay flat on Florida beaches taking 
the sun, yet the destination was carpeted 
unsunlit corridors still heavy with the 
dust, smoke, and heat of winter. The wall 


calendar said Spring, yet snow, no longer 
white, lay piled beside the highway, in 
the fold of the hills, and on the shady 
side of lawns. The new mountain turn- 
pike, which could be traveled comfort- 
ably at a mile a minute from one end to 
the other, exposed, on either side, clust- 
ers of miners’ houses, the occupied indis- 
tinguishable from the long-abandoned 
except for the brown smoke rising from 
the chimney. North-bank Ohio River 
towns merged into one another with 
boundary signs that convinced no one 
and stuttering intersection lights that 
could not be ignored. Supermarkets of- 
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fering toys, appliances, clothing, and 
food did rushing business on the day of 
rest and worship. Within the Netherland 
Hilton fully automatic elevators patient- 
ly resolved the conflicting and erroneous 
signals of passengers. Against a back- 
drop of bold decorative light in the 
Pavillon Caprice a debate was conduct- 
ed in search of light on the future of 
CCCC. An organization devoted to the 
study of communication found no ef- 
fective way through the local press of 
making its presence known to citizens of 
Cincinnati. 


By means of immeasurable but off- 
stage preparatory labors, Gordon Wood 
and his local committee had fully ar- 
ranged for the comfort of registrants. 
The Netherland Hilton Hotel was sump- 
tuous without being overpowering, its 
service quietly efficient. Standing alone, 
its upper floors commanded a wide pan- 
orama of city and river. The invaluable 
exhibitors were near at hand but not 


underfoot. Coca-cola flowed like wine. 
Prell was available for man and woman, 
and Salem cigarettes lay on the luncheon 
tables. 


The program had been so meticulous- 
ly arranged by Erwin Steinberg that 
events ran smoothly despite his absence 
to care for a hospitalized son. Glamour 
was cast over the customary CCCC de- 
liberations by the intermittent appear- 
ance and withdrawal for private con- 
sulation of leading members of NCTE. 
Chairman Glenn Leggett, who never 
spoke above a conversational tone, gave 
quiet control to a long Executive Meet- 
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ing, which spread into a supplementary 
meeting and several fragmentary in- 
formal sessions, a potentially turbulent 
General Session, and the luncheon. In 
the General Session, the meeting of the 
Executive Committee, and workshops 
held after the General Session, searching 
discussion was given to Future Direc- 
tions of CCCC. The implied consensus 
was that CCCC shows real growth, not 
just in members, that the problems it at- 
tacks are growing also and require new 
strategy, that it performs an essential 
function for its members and the profes- 
sion. Recommendations for modification 
of format will appear in the reports, in 
the October issue, of the General Session 
and workshops. 

Panels and workshops were well at- 
tended, some overflowing the capacity 
of available rooms even with readjust- 
ments arranged by Gordon Wood. Dis- 
cussion was in fact continuous in ses- 
sions, corridors, lobbies, private suites, 
and restaurants. If ideas failed to get 
exchanged, it could be only because the 
Conference had to reach a close. 

Conferences generate a momentum of 
talk not quickly to be diminished. While 
briefly visiting a number of workshops, 
this participant listened in on a spirited 
attack on the unbelievably objectionable 
state of Freshman Composition in, let us 
say, West Middleway. After the lunch- 
eon, bill paid and suitcase in hand for a 
speedy exit, he was confronted by an 
unknown young instructor who, without 
preface, said “And besides, we all are 
sure that West Middleway will get worse 
before it gets better,” and then departed. 
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The Workbook in Freshman Composition 


Despite the apparent value of the work- 
book in composition courses for most stu- 
dents, many course directors and instructors 
do not use it. They probably feel that an 
analytic approach is less effective and less 
interesting than one which is mainly “cre- 
ative,” that is, one which emphasizes self- 
expression and aesthetic organization. But 
the enormous amount of individual teaching 
which the “creative” approach implies 
should cause them to examine the advan- 
tages and virtues of a suitable workbook. 

The first advantage grows out of student 
inadequacy. College freshmen have often 
been so badly taught in secondary schools 
or have learned so poorly there that the 
labor of teaching them to compose satis- 
factorily is enormous. The extent of the 
teacher’s task demands that a systematic 
and thoroughgoing treatment replace hap- 
hazard, disjointed instruction. Unavoidably, 
in such a treatment, some students would 
be relearning principles they had learned 
before. But this price is worth paying in 
order to make certain that students have 
received an organized body of information 
for which they thereafter are responsible. 

Secondly, individual instruction, whether 
in office conference or in the margins of 
themes, is a much more expensive affair 
than systematic teaching of a whole class. 
Economy of effort must be of the first im- 
portance as long as administrators refuse 
to recognize the difference between teaching 
Freshman English and teaching other 
courses. I am not recommending that the 
workbook replace theme-writing: writing 
must remain the basic activity of a com- 
position class. But common sense must sug- 
gest that marking the same faults repeat- 
edly on many papers is not the most prac- 
tical procedure. Redundant theme-marking 
is reduced noticeably if explanations are 
provided beforehand, as they are if a work- 
book is used. 

Third, these explanations, if they do not 
cause immediate changes, nevertheless have 
the virtue of making understandable the 
instructor’s notations on themes. If some 
groundwork is not laid, many of the in- 
structor’s jottings baffle freshmen, not- 
withstanding the machinery of the hand- 
book. Dependence on the students’ inde- 
pendent use of the handbook frequently 
leads to the frustration of all parties. 


Freshmen need to be led and guided through 
the labyrinths of language and composition. 
The use of the handbook during the class 
period achieves such a purpose because it 
involves enforced patience and persistence, 
on the one hand, and makes possible ex- 
planations of hazy or difficult statements, on 
the other. 

Fourth, coincident with the students’ lack 
of training is the deplorable language a 
good many of them use, either because of 
local substandard speech forms or because 
of teen-age jargon. Like all habitual lan- 
guage, that of the students is hard to 
change. Attention to details of language 
and repetition are the best measures to ef- 
fect such change; and a workbook makes 
both possible. By causing the students to 
make repeated corrections in faulty forms 
of expression, the handbook assists them 
to replace bad habits with good ones. 

Fifth, a workbook is pedagogically sound. 
Most people learn more readily from ex- 
ample than from precept. Numbers of ex- 
amples, furthermore, have the advantage of 
exploring all the possibilities of a rule or 
a principle. Also, the exceptions to the 
rules and the borderline cases have to be 
considered. 

Workbook exercise in language and rhet- 
oric may not be as exciting as other activ- 
ity in the classroom, but it is justified by 
the good it does. Those students who de- 
sire to write well will be more grateful 
than bored. The others may be jogged into 
considerable interest by the enforcement of 
college standards of theme evaluation and 
by objective examinations. Objectivity is 
not an undesirable element in a composi- 
tion course; it may be possible to measure 
effort and progress better by objective than 
by subjective means. Objectivity lends some 
firmness to what might otherwise be—to 
students—elusive and amorphous. 

When arguing for the use of a workbook, 
I do not have in mind a routine variety, 
which usually concentrates on grammar and 
is addressed to the lower deciles of stu- 
dents, who struggle along for a while be- 
fore dropping out of school. Experience 
with routine workbooks and the last deciles 
of students invariably proves disappointing. 
I am thinking of a book addressed to all 
but the best students and based on an under- 
standing which comes from much attentive 
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theme-reading. A good workbook should in- 
clude an accumulation of good and defective 
sentences and passages, which have been 
excised from themes. These examples must 
be typical, so that the student-reader comes 
upon them with a feeling of recognition and 
a sense of relevance. Possibly, if local lan- 
guage habits are pronounced, the ideal 
workbook would need to be confined to a 
local area or even a single institution. 

A good workbook is as original as it is 
necessary to be, so that it includes problems 
not discussed elsewhere, if a need for such 
inclusion is indicated, and observation in- 
dicates unexamined difficulties. It describes 
such little-discussed, but important, prob- 
lems as subject-verb-complement compatibil- 
ity (“A step toward world peace should be 
made”); repetition and its avoidance (a 
neglected topic); the this trouble (not 
emphasized enough by any writers of hand- 
books and workbooks); the with phrase 
(either not mentioned at all or not stressed 
enough); the ascription of motive and ac- 
tion to abstractions (“Most religions be- 
lieve in the sinfulness of mankind’); and 
the agreement in number of nouns in a 
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sentence (“College students have a chance 
of becoming a commissioned officer”). 

A good workbook is so arranged that 
the relations between principles become 
evident. It makes clear the connection or 
difference between economy and parallelism, 
parellelism and consistency, consistency 
and variety, variety and transition, transi- 
tion and the repetition of pronouns, word- 
iness and jargon, coordinate conjunctions 
and conjunctive adverbs, the colon and the 
semi-colon. 

A good workbook is comprehensive, in 
that it deals with all the problems of com- 
posing: mechanics, grammar, rhetoric, the 
principles of composition, the principles of 
thought; at the same time it selects for 
emphasis those problems whose solution 
will be most profitable to most students. 

A good workbook is not magical: it will 
not automatically make good writers out 
of all bad ones. But it is a time-saver; it 
deals with the real problems of composition; 
and it helps supply a valid framework to a 
course that may otherwise be amorphous 
or artificially structured. 

MILTON CHAIKIN 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


Freshmen Write the Darnedest Things 


College composition students seldom write 
great prose, but occasionally one will create 
an outstanding word-picture. A Nebraska 
freshman wrote: “The old woman com- 
manded attention wherever she went, be- 
cause she wore a turbine on her head.” A 
student in Kansas described how “The fair 
Penelope is abcessed with thought,” and in 
Arizona a college girl’s blind date was pur- 
ported to have “. ..a physic like a Greek 
god!” 

Unfortunately for the writers, the neatly 
twisted images are accidental. One told of 
a broker who buys stock and “sells it back 
for a prophet;” another pictures the old 
water hole, where “. . the kids were 
swimming only in their genes,” while a 
third stated that the ninth grade is the 
time “, . . when most young minds start 
taking shape, both sexually and otherwise.” 

Describing his “boot” camp, one veteran 
wrote: “For the sport-minded marine there 
1s a ten-lane bowling alley with six tourna- 
ment-size pool tables.” 


A ghostly picture was presented by this 
student: “I worked for an old man who was 
a good friend of my father’s a few years 
after his death.” 

In her research paper one girl created 
an interesting ‘medical adjective’; “As re- 
cently as 1937, foremost authorities could 
offer no curative treatment for congenial 
heart defects.” 

A contortionist’s nightmare was produced 
by another freshman: “I came face to face 
with the business end of an angry mule 
and received a kick in the pants for my 
pains.” 

But the most horrifying picture of all 
is this one, which might be titled, “Revolt 
of the Turkeys’; “Today mothers are work- 
ing hard roasting the turkey, but tomorrow 
(Thanksgiving Day) the situation will be 
vice versa.” 

GEORGE R. HERMAN 
Arizona State University 
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Using the Panel Discussion to Teach the Short Story 


In business and military circles we hear 
a great deal today about group dynamics, 
conference leadership, and brainstorming. 
Though perhaps a panel of students dis- 
cussing a short story does not accomplish 
the miracles claimed for these techniques— 
after all, the ends are less concrete—such 
an approach seems to arouse far more 
interest in a short story than does an 
analysis by the teacher. And certainly there 
is a far broader class participation than 
one normally gets from a general discus- 
sion. Instead of a few bright students (or 
sometimes those who just like to talk) tak- 
ing over, even the reticent and not-so-bright 
are forced to talk. 


Here is the technique. A day or two be- 
fore a short story is to be discussed, I 
select five students for the panel, assigning 
each of them four or five questions as take- 
off points. These questions, to be summar- 
ized below, are adapted from an outline 
made by Frank Luther Mott.1 When the 
entire class has read the story, the panel 
members begin the discussion by answering 
their assigned questions. After presenting 
his group of answers, a student may expect 
other members of the panel or the class to 
add to his answers or to disagree with them. 
Thus we work, aften heatedly, through the 
five areas covered by the questions. If any 
loose ends remain, I try to tie them up. Also 
I usually deal with “point of view.” 


The panel discussion is most effective 
with advanced students, who can think 
confidently about themes and universal ap- 
plications. But having had the technique 
work so well in my senior course in modern 
American literature, I tried it out in a 
freshman course in approach to literature 
and in second-quarter freshman composition 
classes where we devote only a few weeks to 
literature. At this level, interest ran higher 
than with any other method. (Incidentally, 
seniors who were in the first modern Amer- 
ican literature class in which I used the 
panel have reported that they have found 
it to work well with high school seniors.) 


Partly to conserve time, partly to elim- 
inate questions that have not been success- 
ful, I modified Mott’s list of questions. 
Under “setting,” the student answers the 
following questions: Where do events take 
place and in what weather? Are many de- 
scriptive details given? (On this question, 


1Appendix to Good Stories (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936). 


the teacher has to caution the class that it 
applies only to the physical background. 
Even good students will cite details that de- 
scribe characters in the story.) Are details 
given in lumps or worked in? Are places 
vivid to your imagination? 

Under “characterization” the following 
bring forth satisfactory answers: What 
means are chiefly used for characteriza- 
tion—physical description, action, psycho- 
logical analysis by the author, dialogue, 
and thoughts? What is your attitude toward 
the leading characters—sympathy, indiffer- 
ence, dislike? Do you find character con- 
trast? Summarize the principal traits of the 
important characters. 


The questions relating to plot are quite 
similar to Mott’s: What are the forces in 
conflict? Is the opening of the action inter- 
esting? How is the conflict resolved? Does 
the narrative move rapidly? Is the story 
convincing; do you believe in it at the time 
of reading? 

The next area, “theme,” gives freshmen 
trouble, naturally. It is difficult for them 
to cross from the specific incidents of the 
story to a universal application; they have 
difficulty making the inductive leap. The 
principal question relating to theme is, Is 
there an unusual or big idea as the basis 
of the story? 


And finally, there is an area on style. 
These questions require the student to dis- 
cuss sentence length, types of sentences (in- 
verted, subordinate, coordinate, straggling), 
figures of speech, and the adaptation of the 
style to the content of the story (as, for 
instance, in “The Killers”). I should men- 
tion that style is the only area where | 
stack the assignment of panelists. In fresh- 
man classes I usually select an above- 
average student to work with style. Sweat- 
ing out an inferior student’s attempt to 
handle these matters has been painful. 


Rating precisely each student’s presenta- 
tion is not so important in the panel dis- 
cussion as in purely evaluative devices. In 
general, the depth of the analysis and the 
ability to draw inferences determine the 
grade assigned for the day’s work. But the 
interest developed is probably more impot- 
tant than having one more grade on the 
student’s record. 


Student reaction to panel discussions of 
short stories has been enthusiastic. And 
although using this scheme requires a great 
deal of alertness on the part of the teacher? 
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(an analytical lecture is easier), stimulat- 
ing the students to think about such mat- 
ters as theme, conflict, and characterization 
is most rewarding. Average students have 
remarked that increased awareness of these 
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literary ingredients has increased their en- 
joyment of short stories, television dramas, 
and motion pictures. 
JAMES A. PARRISH, JR. 
Western Illinois University 


“Having just finished grading themes—danglers sound all right to me.” 


Only the non-restrictive participle ever 
dangles. The reason is simple. If there is 
nothing around for the participle to restrict, 
it can’t be restrictive, and what makes it 
dangle is that there is no subject for it to 
attach itself to. In the December, 1958, 
CCC, I pointed out that non-restrictive par- 
ticiples are adverbial. Naturally, then, 
dangling participles are too. And since ad- 
verbial modifiers are so regularly attached 
only loosely to the sentence, it is natural 
that dangling participles should occur. 

The other reason for the existence of the 
the dangler is one often ignored, but ap- 
parent to those of us who have squandered 
our time trying to get students to correct 
this so-called error. In most erroneous con- 
structions like he don’t, the student can 
hear that something is wrong. But with the 
dangling participle, he is likely to infuriate 
the earnest teacher by replying that it 
“sounds right” to him. In this instance, the 
teacher is at fault; the student is right. 

For the so-called correct, or connected, 
participle, the student’s ear offers him no 
guide. It is purely a written construction 
in our language. If we listen to the people 
talking around us—even the most precise 
about “correct” usage—we do not hear 
initial participial phrases which are con- 
nected to the subject. Unless a person is 
reading a paper aloud or delivering a 
written speech, he is unlikely to speak a 
' Sentence such as “Having finished our con- 
sideration of this matter, we turn now to 
the second question.” If he does talk that 
way, he is not using oral English, but 
speaking written prose—a form of behavior 
that most of us feel should have gone out 
with the style of Walter Pater. It is, in 
fact, the insistent use of such “unspeakable” 
constructions in formal papers and speeches 
that makes many sessions of MLA, NCTE, 
and CCCC conferences soporific. The speak- 
4 are not talking to us; they are writing 
at us, 

_On the other hand, for the dangling par- 
ticiple, speech offers the ear considerable 
training. That is really the only kind of 
Initial participle used in speech. The hand- 


books try to explain away certain parti- 
ciples as having become prepositions in 
phrases like “regarding this matter,” “sum- 
ming it all up,” and “taking everything 
into consideration”; but our ears still hear 
them as participles, and when we use others 
in speech, we tend to pattern the usage 
after these examples. So we dangle our par- 
ticiples freely. The subjects of such par- 
ticiples are clearly enough implied; no one 
misunderstands, even for a moment. 

In speech, when we use dangling parti- 
ciples, we pause at length, to indicate a 
complete break in the construction and to 
make sure that the participle does not at- 
tach itself to the subject of the succeeding 
clause; when we read aloud the written 
“correct” participle, the pause is briefer, in 
order to make us attach the participle to 
the succeeding subject. The trouble comes 
only in writing. We use a comma to indicate 
both of these pitch-pause distinctions; oral- 
ly we differentiate. Actually, for the dangl- 
er, we need something else—the dash. Then 
there is no danger of misreading at all. 

But it is only those trained in correct 
English who have any trouble anyway. We 
have been trained to ignore our ears in 
such a construction and to write only the 
one we never hear. The student who has not 
learned to attach the initial participle cor- 
rectly rightly sees no reason for anything 
but the comma, for the initial participle in 
his speech is always followed by a pause 
long enough to separate the two parts of 
the construction “Having fixed my TV set— 
the current went off.” 

Concern over dangling participles has 
diminished in recent years. The Saturday 
Evening Post has for a long time removed 
them only to prevent hilarity. I question 
whether English teachers should even try 
that; the hilarity of the occasional mis- 
construed dangler affords welcome comic 
relief in theme reading; if we overcome the 
student’s tendency to write the dangler, 
such relief might vanish altogether. And 
we need it. 

Besides the fun we might lose, we have 
another reason for letting the dangler hang. 
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The pitch-pause method of punctuation is 
the most reliable we have and the one most 
of us use consistently; we rarely stop to 
think of the exact grammatical construc- 
tion we have used and the punctuation 
which we have been taught to use in such 
an instance. Instead, our ears indicate 
whether the comma will do or whether the 
pattern of pitch changes and pauses is elab- 
orate enough to require something else. It 
is only with regret that we insist that we 
must teach the rules of punctuation to 
some students because they do not hear well 
enough the patterns of their own speech. 
If that is the case, trying to teach the 
student to avoid the dangler is thwarting 
our intentions, for this is a place where his 
ear is guiding him to follow a pattern of 
speech nearly universal among educated 
and uneducated speakers alike. In trying 
to eliminate this pattern, we are asking 
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him to ignore what he hears and to ac. 
custom himself to a pattern which is re- 
stricted almost exclusively to the written 
language. He will never learn to trust his 
ear that way. And no rule will ever replace 
the dependence on what “sounds right” in 
developing fluency and ease in effective use 
of the language. 

So the present tendency to let the dangler 
dangle is a good one. Insistence on anything 
else is likely to confirm the student’s view 
that correct English is a matter restricted 
to the English classroom and unrelated to 
the language people speak. And if he be- 
lieves that, the student is unlikely to pay 
much attention to the other—and more im- 
portant—things we try to teach him about 
making his speaking and writing more pre- 
cise and effective. 

JAMES T. NARDIN 
Colorado State College 


Communication 


To the Editor: 

I have been disturbed by noting an in- 
creasingly frequent use of the word may 
as a part of locutions expressing possibil- 
ities clearly confined to past time and con- 
trary to fact—in student themes, sports 
copy, and other kinds of nonscholarly 
speech and writing. The usage has become 
almost standard for some radio announcers. 
Analyzing a number of specimens, I have 
concluded that this locution is typically an 
aspiring one—part of an attempt to use 
sophisticated or bookish syntax without 
knowing how. Most commonly it follows a 
“Had I known .. .” type of inversion. 

So I concluded, at least, until I read a 
sentence appearing on page 9 of the (Feb- 
ruary 1960) issue of CCC: “Had this boy 
remained in a regular section not only 
would his progress have been slower; he 
may never have got started at all.” The 


context establishes that the critical period 
referred to was several years ago and that 
the boy did get started. 

Since there can be no doubt that your 
copyreader’s ear is at least as sensitive as 
mine, I must conclude that this usage is no 
longer grating and that one more formerly 
standard distinction has gone by the board. 
But I can’t let it go without a yelp of 
anguish. 

Sincerely, 
MACKLIN THOMAS 
Chicago City Junior College 


P.S.—On returning from lunch, I found this 
note from the office secretary, who I fear is 
a fundamentalist! “Amen, brother! In this 
case, might is right. I note the author of 
the article you quote says, ‘Man has the 
right to re-shape the language.’ But surely 
not like this!” 
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SEEING AND WRITING: FIFTEEN EX- 
ERCISES IN COMPOSING EXPERI- 
ENCE, Walker Gibson, (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1959, 169 pp., $2.25) 

This is an original and exciting book. If 
English teachers show themselves able to 
rise to the challenge of its method, it may 
mark the beginning of a real break-through 
in the teaching of college composition. In 
a way, it is a book of readings, but with 
only 21 short pieces and running to only 
169 small pages. As a book of readings it 
offers no models for imitation or rhetorical 
analysis, no think pieces to provoke class 
discussion and hatch ideas for themes, and 
it does not, like our thickest books, cover 
the whole range of subjects of a liberal 
education. Instead, it makes a systematic 
attempt “to place the student in situations 
where he must see his experience from 
shifting points of view, and must change 
his terms and tone of voice as he does so.” 
It undertakes to help him find and solve 
useful communication problems by helping 
him see and “read” his experience—not to 
see and describe objects objectively (since 
that is impossible) but to see that his see- 
ing involves the choice of a point of view 
and a tone of voice and a language (that of 
numbers and of the sociologist and anthrop- 
ologist and historian are represented) and 
to see, ultimately, as the piece by P. W. 
Bridgman puts it, “that it is impossible to 
transcend the human reference point.” Such 
awareness is one of the indispensable traits 
of a liberally educated man, and the fresh- 
man course in composition is a good place 
to attempt to establish it. 

Francis Christensen 
University of 
Southern California 


THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE, William 
Strunk, Jr., Revisions ... by E. B. White 
(Macmillan, 1959, 72 pp., $1.50, paper) 
“The little book” reprints a 51-page sum- 

mary by Strunk, first copyrighted in 1918, 

of the “rules of usage and principles of 

composition most commonly violated.” 

White has done some characteristic revising, 

easily identifiable by his style, and added, 

besides an introduction and a reprint of his 

1957 New Yorker article on Strunk, 21 

rules of his own under the heading “An 

Approach to Style.” The result is a curious 

mixture and something much less than an 

adequate textbook for a college course in 
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composition. Strunk’s rules seem to assume 
a paper already written and needing only to 
be subjected to the rules to bring it to the 
conciseness he admired. White, “attempting 
to preserve the flavor of Strunk’s discon- 
tent, while slightly enlarging the scope of 
the discussion,” seems to assume a writer, 
not always a freshman, about to put pen to 
paper, and offers him, as advice “drawn 
from a writer’s experience of writing,” a 
brief discussion of style “in the sense of 
what is distinguished and distinguishing” 
and his rules, some of them excellent ex- 
hortations, some trivial, most of them again 
negative. Thus both are rules men; neither 
addresses himself to the positive, the cre- 
ative aspect of teaching—the nurture of 
the young mind to the point where it can 
produce a draft worth revising. Neither has 
a hint of how to midwife a sentence like 
this of White’s describing Strunk: 
From every line there peers out at me 
the puckish face of my professor, his 
short hair parted neatly in the middle 
and combed down over his forehead, his 
eyes blinking incessantly behind steel- 
rimmed spectacles as though he had just 
emerged into strong light, his lips nib- 
bling each other like nervous horses, his 
smile shuttling to and fro in a carefully 
edged mustache. 
The artless user of Elements of Style 
would find Strunk objecting to “there peers” 
as perfunctory and find White saying (Rule 
18, Use figures of speech sparingly) “The 
reader needs time to catch his breath; he 
can’t be expected to compare everything 
with something else, and no relief in sight.” 
The most interesting passages of the 
book are those where White has to choose 
between a rule and what his ear and his 
judgment tell him is good English. 
Francis Christensen 
University of 
Southern California 


WORDS AND IDEAS: A HANDBOOK 
FOR COLLEGE WRITING, Hans P. Guth 
(Wadsworth Publishing Co., 585 pp., 
$4.25). 

This textbook, designed for Freshman 
Composition courses, is essentially a careful 
and coherent reorganization—or at least re- 
statement—of the ideas and procedures 
usually found in such texts. There is noth- 
ing new here, unless it be the degree of 
compromise among conflicting notions of 
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writing or the extent to which these notions 
have lost their vitality as a result. All the 
old terms are here, introduced to the reader 
usually in sentences with second-personal- 
pronoun subjects and homely, familiar 
language—as if the writer had been asked 
to demonstrate his understanding by writ- 
ing exercise sentences. That he does not 
always reveal the fullest or most useful 
understanding of traditional distinctions 
is unhappily true, as for example when he 
says, “Expository writing calls for accurate 
and orderly description of objects and 
events.” (p. 4; bold face mine) His aim 
seems often to be a verbal reconciliation of 
terms rather than the presentation of use- 
ful ideas and insights, as when he tells the 
students (p. 10) that his advice will help 
them write “moderately formal English.” 
The writer defends the inclusion of reading 
assignments in a writing course (pp.6-8), 
but he does not suggest that the student 
thereby learn about writing; only that he 
will enlarge his range of knowledge and 
understanding of subject matters. 


“Cautious and colorless writing,” Mr. 
Guth tells us, “has the disadvantage that it 
is seldom read.” (p. 6) I am afraid that 
teachers using this text will discover first- 
hand that this statement is true, unless they 
attach strong sanctions to class reading. 

T. J. Spencer 
University of Notre Dame 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ESSAYS: 
1905-1956, compiled by Carl L. Anderson 
and George Walton Williams (Henry 
Holt, 117 pp., $1.50, paper). 

Here are twenty “personal utterances” of 
some of the best craftsmen of our times, 
compiled not to illustrate rhetorical princ- 
iples or topical ideas but “to please through 
beauty and wit in the use of language.” 
Ordered chronologically and footnoted with 
restraint, the compilation happens to be per- 
vaded by wistfulness for the simple life and 
rejection of every innovation of the indus- 
trial revolution, from asphalt roads and 
steamships to the mass media and visiting 
British lecturers. 

Richard Braddock 
State University of Iowa 


THE HUMANITIES IN CONTEMPORARY 
LIFE, ed., Robert F. Davidson, Sarah 
Herndon, J. Russell Reaver, and William 
Ruff (Holt-Dryden, 656 pp., $6.95). 

This book aims to provide the materials 
for “some genuine understanding of the 
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literature, philosophy, art, and music of our 
times.” Its plan is three sections: “Man in 
Contemporary Society,” “The Impact of 
Scientific Thought,” and “The World of 
Intuitive Thought.” The editors have worked 
prodigiously to overcome the impediments 
to the understanding of certain areas of 
experience by including copiously plates of 
Frank Lloyd Wright architecture and Van 
Gogh (understandably, but still regrettably, 
in half tones), Klee, and Kandinsky paint- 
ing; but to try to represent “Music: Ro- 
manticism” by presenting annotated pas- 
sages from the scores of Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky, Wagner, and Debussy is—for the 
enlightened amateur likely to use the book 
—merely to gesture, however bravely. A 
beautifully gotten up and admirably struc- 
tured book. Where they do not already 
exist, courses should be created to use it. 
E. S. 


LITERARY TYPES AND THEMES, ed 
Maurice B. McNamee, James E. Cronin, 
and Joseph A. Rogers (Rinehart, 1705 
pp., $6.50). 

This anthology is intended for use in in- 
troductory courses in literature. The edi- 
tors (all of Saint Louis University) believe 
that such courses should acquaint the stvu- 
dent with “works which . .. make a worth- 
while assertion about some facet of mod- 
ern life’ and develop his ability to read 
intelligently and perceptively; and they do 
not consider the traditional historical sur- 
vey the best means to these ends. The selec- 
tions, most of them written since 1800, in- 
clude short stories, ballads, novelettes, es- 
says on America, plays, and poetry. The 
presentation of the poetry is typical: Unit 
11 contains critical essays on poetry; Unit 
12 lyric poems arranged by type (sonnet, 
ode, elegy); Unit 13 impressionistic and 
descriptive poetry; Unit 14 lyric poems ar- 
ranged by theme (nature, the supernatural, 
war, etc.); Units 15 and 16 poems of vary- 
ing merit for evaluation. The Appendix 
presents sample analyses of prose fiction 
and of poetry. 

Marjorie Ryan 
Arizona State University 


A RANGE OF WRITING, ed. Henry W. 
Knepler and Samuel K. Workman (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 355 pp., $3.25, paper). 

The 42 selections of this anthology (17 
essays, 11 poems, and 6 short stories) are 
grouped under four headings. Section One, 
“The Company of Men and Women,” moves 
from a social science report, “Dating and 
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Courtship at Pioneer College” to increas- 
ingly more subjective essays, including “The 
Case for Going Steady,” “The Natural 
Superiority of Women,” and Francis Bacon’s 
“Of Marriage and Single Life.” The section 
also includes the short stories. Brodkey’s 
“First Love and Other Sorrows,” and Yates’ 
“The Best of Everything,” and Suckling’s 
poem, “Song.” The seventy-five pages of 
selections are supplemented by sixty-six 
pages of analysis with attention paid par- 
ticularly to purpose, evidence, and ac- 
ceptability of conclusions. 

The eight selections in Part Two, “Man 
and the City,”’ move from the report, “Man’s 
Needs in the City,” to Louis MacNeice’s 
impressionistic poem “Birmingham,” with 
much the same editorial attention. Part 
Three is a section unique among Freshmen 
English anthologies: a black-and-white re- 
production of Picasso’s “Guernica” is fol- 
lowed by six reactions and interpretations 
varying from historical perspective to 
aesthetic impression. Section Four is a pot- 
pourri, “Some Essays, Stories, and Poems,” 
by Orwell, Auden, Swift, Shirley Jackson, 
Hopkins, Frost, Jeffers, and Shapiro. 

Critics of this anthology will find it clut- 
tered with too much of the authors’ individ- 
ualistic concerns; its defenders will approve 
of the contrast between objective and sub- 
jective writing, the unity around three sig- 
nificant themes, and the variety of writing 
displayed. 

H. H. C. 


STUDENT AND SOCIETY: READINGS 
FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH, ed. George 
P, Clark and A. Dwight Culler (Row, 
Petersen and Co., 1959, 626 pp., $4.50). 
This anthology is of a familiar sort and 

size. The sort is that organized by subject 

to provide the student with ideas for writ- 

ing. The 72 essays are grouped into 12 

sections. The book begins with the custom- 

ary three sections—University Days, Read- 
ing and Writing, and Thinking. These are 
followed by an innovation, not strictly or- 
iginal, however, two exercises in reading, 
thinking, and writing on the questions Who 

Wrote the Plays of Shakespeare? and Are 

There Really Flying Saucers? The other 

Seven sections relate the student to society 

—Our Expanding World, The Faces of Con- 

formity, The Conduct of Life, Man and 

God, and the State, and, another innovation, 

sections on Race, Color, and Creed and The 

Rivalry of East and West. 

The quality of the selections is generally 

high and the essays within each section are 
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interrelated in such a way as to invite com- 
parison and contrast and evaluation. The 
editorial matter, however, seems perfunc- 
tory. Both the study questions and the oc- 
casional theme topics are general and ob- 
vious. For teachers who want literary 
models for imitation the editors have added 
an index classifying the selections by the 
four forms of discourse and again by 
“forms and modes of writing,” that is, hu- 
mor, essay, letter, etc. Such classifications 
are necessarily crude. 
Francis Christensen 


COLLEGE WRITING AND READING, 
Bernard D. N. Grebanier and Seymour 
Reiter (Holt-Dryden, 1959, 502 pp., 
$3.85). 

This text, one of the first to appear under 
the Holt-Dryden imprint, is designed for 
the course in college freshman English. 
The authors have utilized a two-part organ- 
ization: Part Two is comprised entirely of 
readings grouped under the subject head- 
ings of “Man and Himself,” “Man in So- 
ciety,” “Man and the Universe.” There are 
many old friends here—Pulvia et Umbra, 
How to Write Like a Social Scientist for 
two examples—but such authors and sourc- 
es as Plato, James Jeans, Randall Jarrell, 
Aaron Copland, Life, and The New ‘York 
Times are also represented. Part Two is 
followed by a brief appendix on the re- 
search paper. It is, however, in Part One 
that the authors demonstrate that there is 
always room for another freshman text. 
Part One is about forty percent brief 
selections—again from a wide range of 
authors and sources (including several ad- 
vertisements)—and sixty percent commen- 
tary or study directions (including sug- 
gested theme subjects) related to the illus- 
trative reading. The divisions of Part One— 
Structure, Sentence Architecture, Imagery, 
Tone, and so on to Simplicity and Lucidity, 
Liveliness, and Economy—are notable for 
their sensible, although not traditional, con- 
sideration of the problems of the writer. 
The usefulness of the book is greatly in- 
creased by the addition of a Table of Con- 
tents by Type for the readings of Part Two. 

George F. Estey 
Boston University Junior College 


PROCESSES IN WRITING, Albert T. An- 
derson and Thurston Womack (Wads- 
worth Publishing Co., 193 pp., $2.25, 
paper). 

This is a text for beginning writers that 
falls “between the 700-page handbook and 
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the exercise manual.” There is relatively 
little explanation but a great many ex- 
amples and much good practice material. 
The authors have done their homework in 
general semantics and Fries-type linguistics 
and they have made some amendments of 
their own. In intent and approach, therefore, 
the book leans on modern approaches, but 
the general effect is somewhat weakened by 
the presence, as characteristics of formal 
English, of dicta which apply chiefly to 
writing dominated by eighteenth-century 
attempts to “purify” English. The basic 
idea is good—to provide a graduated se- 
quence of actual writing problems related 
to the kind of communicating students will 
need to do in their college courses. 

Sumner Ives 

North Texas State College 


PREPARATORY READING FOR WRIT- 
ING, Arthur S. Trace, Jr., and Thomas 
J. Phillips (Houghton-Mifflin Co., 244 


pp., $2.40, paper). 

This book is a combined reader and work- 
book for students who “need further train- 
ing in the basic principles of English before 
they take the more advanced freshman 


college composition courses.” It contains 
twenty-two short samples of, chiefly, in- 
formal modern writing—some of them by 
well-known essayists. The familiar prob- 
lems are handled by reference to sentences 
in the selections, a plan that should work 
well. Each unit contains a sample of good 
writing, a problem in composition, and some 
practice material for the student. Grammar 
terms and definitions are traditional. 
Sumner Ives 


TOWARD BETTER WRITING, John Gerb- 
er, Jeffrey Fleece, and D. E. Wylder 
(Prentice-Hall, 238 pp., $2.95, paper). 
Here is a satisfying workbook that begins 

with the actual problems facing the typical 

freshman. It is replete with valuable exer- 
cises for each topic studied; it uses stu- 
dent themes for analyzing good and bad 
work; and its procedure from actual writing 
to the study of diction and mechanics will 
appeal to hesitant students. Fourteen of 
the twenty-eight sections consider actual 
writing, even of a research paper and exam- 
inations; the other half is given to mechan- 
ies. 

Ferdinand J. Ward, C.M. 

DePaul University 
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GUIDE TO RESEARCH WRITING, Grif- 
fith Thompson Pugh (Houghton-Mifflin, 
62 pp., $.85, paper). 

This book says the usual things about 
gathering material and organizing it; also 
it gives a valuable and comprehensive list 
of basic reference sources and an answer to 
almost any question of form that will arise 
in the preparation of the finished copy. The 
information is set forth clearly and with 
good typographic design, and the student is 
not advised to do many things which he 
will not do anyway. A check-list of topics 
inside the front cover can serve as an al- 
ternative outline, if the teacher wishes to 
take up the points in class. Two indexes 
are supplied—one to problems of prepara- 
tion, the other to types of bibliographical 
entries. 

Sumner Ives 


FALLACY, THE COUNTERFEIT OF AR- 
GUMENT, W. Ward Fearnside and Wil- 
liam B. Holther (Prentice-Hall, 1959, 218 
pp., $1.95, paper). 

“If the present book can be said to have 
a general thesis,” say the authors, “it is 
that nobody is entitled to an irresponsible 
opinion on anything.” In a thick-textured, 
systematic treatment of fallacies, Mr. 
Fernside and Mr. Holther have attempted 
to isolate those “tricky and specious per- 
suasions” which constitute the counterfeit 
of argument. Fallacies are classified as 
either material, psychological, or logical, 
corresponding to faults in the raw ma- 
terials, the operator, or the machine, in the 
figurative analogy in which the authors 
compare argument to a manufacturing pro- 
cess. 

The material fallacies dealt with include 
faulty generalization and analogy, fallacies 
of composition and division, construction, 
classification, vagueness, overprecision and 
“word magic.” The traditional misuses of 
rhetoric—the standard list of “appeals to,” 
emotive language, and other methods of 
playing on associative response—are treat- 
ed as psychological fallacies. In a romp 
through traditional logic, undistributed mid- 
dle, false conversion of propositions, cll- 
cularity, and like topics are summarily 
treated. Throughout, the authors have used 
the method of brief definition of the fallacy, 
examples from ordinary discourse, and com- 
ments on the examples. 

The book has the pedagogical virtue of 
supplying exercises for the student on each 
topic. It suffers from the pedagogical sin of 
a gratuitous use of irrelevant and often 
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inappropriate technical terms, which keep 
uncomfortable company with a crabbed but 
generally “popular” prose. The section on 
Logical Fallacies covers too much too fast, 
and leaves to intuitive common sense the 
definition of such basic concepts as “entail- 
ment” (upon which the whole discussion of 
validity is based). 

Despite an unevenness in level of ap- 
proach to the student, the many specific 
examples provide a practical source for 
student comprehension of the often inade- 
quately handled general introductions. 
There is a brief appendix on logical para- 
doxes and the modern analysis of them. 

Marx W. Wartofsky 
Boston University 


MECHANICS OF ENGLISH, by R. G. 
Lowrey, Charles Moorman, and Robert 
Barnes (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 232 
pp., $2.25, paper). 

The preface to Mechanics of English 
states its objectives: to present grammat- 
ical principles of written English and to 
provide exercises which will enable the stu- 
dent to test his knowledge and “achieve 
command.” The book is divided into units— 
the sentence, punctuation, subordinate 
clauses, verbs, pronouns, spelling, etc., each 
unit covered by a series of tests which are 
thorough and easily checked. A student who 
is really eager “to achieve command” could 
learn much about fundamentals from this 
manual-type book—and learn it on his own. 

Natalie Calderwood 
University of Kansas 


USING WORDS EFFECTIVELY, Revised 
Editions, Series A and B, Charles Chand- 
ler Parkhurst and Alice Blais (Harpers, 
182 pp. and 180, $2.50 each). 

The revised editions of these 1948 word- 
building texts are appealing in their inter- 
nal make-up, and with their covers, one in 
black, lettered and trimmed in red, and the 
other red, broken with black markings. In 
their second edition the authors have 
stressed Greek and Latin roots, and have 
many new words to show use of these lan- 
guages; they have added exercises for syn- 
ohnyms and antonyms, and they have re- 
arranged suffixes. 

In each series the format and the ap- 
proach are in the same appealing form, but 
the indexes of words indicate many dif- 
ferences in selections for examples. Each 
book will assure the serious-minded stu- 
dents of a greater appreciation for the 
exact word, and for an increased vocabu- 
lary, Ferdinand J. Ward, C.M. 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE, 
with special applications to Hungarians, 
Lois McIntosh and others (Rinehart and 
Co., 180 pp., $3.50, paper). 

This lesson book for teaching English as 

a foreign language grew out of the experi- 

ence of the American Language Center, Col- 

umbia University, with the influx of Hun- 
garians last year. It is a practical book 
with a great deal of excellent drill ma- 
terial, an orderly and natural sequence of 
topics, and generally sound and clearly 
worded statements about the structures in 

English and their meanings. The phonology 

is not up to current scholarship, for it is 

neither strictly phonetic or phonemic, but 
if good models are provided by the teacher, 
this difficulty—if it is one—can be overcome. 

The book is designed for learning patterns 

through oral drill rather than for learning 

the system through definitions. 


Sumner Ives 


THE ART OF POETRY, by Hugh Kenner 
(Rinehart and Company, 357 pp., $2.50). 

The hopeful aim of this book is to make 
poetry meaningful to those who know noth- 
ing about it. It is likely to be as successful 
as most books of its kind—perhaps more so 
because of its sensible approach. Many a 
student will be heartened when he reads in 
the prefatory notes that “the editor’s opin- 
ions are fallible. So are yours and so are 
the teacher’s.” Emphasis is not primarly 
on opinions, however, but on the poem it- 
self, where ultimately most of the answers 
are to be found. The author is obviously 
guided by the conviction that “art does not 
exist to be argued about, but to be per- 
ceived and assimilated.” 

Part One gets “useful terminology into 
circulation with a minimum of fuss” 
through experience with poems which are 
indeed poems, not merely second-rate ex- 
amples or illustrations. Part Two, labeled 
“Discriminations,” is designed to increase 
awareness of significant differences in poets 
—in attitudes, in sensibilities, in techniques. 
Part Three (“Traditions”) places emphasis 
on chronology, the point of which is to dem- 
onstrate the way in which each poet makes 
use of what has preceded him as well as 
what is indigenous to his own time. 

The Art of Poetry would be an excellent 
choice for use in courses wherein introduc- 
tion to poetry is either all or part of the 
prescribed study. 

Natalie Calderwood 
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ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN, Mark Twain, ed. Henry Nash 
Smith (Houghton Mifflin, Riverside Edi- 
tions A 15, 273 pp., $.80, paper). 

On the whole, this is the best paper edi- 
tion of Huckleberry Finn now on the mar- 
ket. Professor Smith’s 30-page introduction, 
drawing on a painstakingly careful reading 
of the novel as well as the history of 
Twain’s writing of the novel and other his- 
torical matters, provides welcome correc- 
tives to much current, free-wheeling criti- 
cism of the novel. Most undergraduate read- 
ers probably will not be able to appreciate 
the editor’s highly detailed concern with a 
correct understanding of the structure and 
theme of the novel, but they will appreciate 
the legibility of the text and will be re- 
warded by a study of two appendixes, one 
reproducing the “raft passage” from Life 
on the Mississippi, the other reproducing 
samples of Twain’s revisions for publication 
and for public readings of the novel. There 
is no bibliography. 

Carl L. Anderson 
Duke University 


FROM HOMER TO JOYCE: A STUDY 
GUIDE TO THIRTY-SIX GREAT 
BOOKS, J. Sherwood Weber, Jules Alan 
Wein, Arthur Waldhorn, and Arthur 
Zeiger (Henry Holt, 275 pp., $1.95, 
paper). 

For this businesslike handbook, the four 
compilers have chosen the literary works 
which most cogently convey the human re- 
sponse to life from the prehistoric times 
of the Homeric epics to the pan-historic 
world of Joyce. Without a word wasted in 
defence of their choices, they launch their 
efficient and inflexible plan of presentation. 
In each instance they offer (1) a concise 
background of the author (average: 5 
pages), (2) questions to provoke analysis 
(average: 30 questions), (3) a short biblio- 
graphy of pertinent readings (average: 12 
authorities), and (4) judicious remarks 
about inexpensive editions and translations. 
While dispensing this worthwhile aid, the 
authors remain basic without being banal, 
so that the book provides a truly intellectual 
milieu for each of the widely differing 
items. Professors Weber and Wein teach at 
Pratt Institute, while Professors Waldhorn 
and Zeiger teach at C.C.N.Y. 

S. K. Heninger, Jr. 
Duke University 


JANE EYRE, Charlotte Bronte, ed. Mark 
Schorer (Houghton Mifflin Co., 429 pp., 
$.95, paper). 
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MOLL FLANDERS, Daniel Defoe, ed, 
James Sutherland (Houghton Mifflin Co, 
297 pp., $.95, paper). 

Jane Eyre and Moll Flanders certainly 
require no reviews, at least for readers of 
College Composition and Communication, 
All that needs to be said is that these two 
classics are now available in Houghton 
Mifflin’s Riverside Editions, and that Mark 
Schorer and James Sutherland, respectively, 
have written pointed and clarifying intro- 
ductions. For quite obvious reasons, Jane 
Eyre has been much more widely read than 
Moll Flanders—and much more frequently 
used in courses in the English novel. Moll 
Flanders deserves a re-reading and consid- 
eration as a possibility in courses which 
serve as an introduction the novel. This is 
a good year to use it, since 1960 is the 
three-hundredth anniversary of Defoe’s 
birth. 

Natalie Calderwood 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, James 
Fenimore Cooper, ed. William Charvat 
(Houghton Mifflin, Riverside Editions 
A29, 372 pp., $1.00, paper). 

This is the best available paperbound 
edition of Cooper’s once highly popular 
Leatherstocking tale. Cooper’s various pre- 
faces have been reprinted, and a brief 
bibliographical note has been supplied. The 
editor’s Introduction considers judiciously 
Cooper’s merits and failures as an artist, 
but does this in language that many of the 
intended (undergraduate) readers of this 
edition will find somewhat recondite. Be- 
sides Cooper’s numerous footnotes, the edi- 
tor adds a few of his own to explain an 
unusual term or an obsolete meaning 
(should not “discover” in the old sense of 
reveal have been explained?), and he has 
regularized punctuation and __ spelling, 
though leaving words like “centre” and 
“meagre” in their British form. A map of 
the Fort William Henry country has been 
reproduced; it might well have been ac- 
companied by a paragraph or two of his- 
torical information on the time and place 
of Cooper’s setting. 

Carl L. Anderson 


THE OCTOPUS: A STORY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, Frank Norris, ed. with introduction 
by Kenneth S. Lynn (Houghton Mifflin, 
448 pp., $1.15, paper). ; 
The editor does not make good his claim 

that The Octopus is “One of the most 

significant novels in our literature,” but he 
shows it to be interesting in itself and 
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important in its social and historical con- 
text. He is especially good in pointing out 
its relation to the romanticism of the Amer- 
ican Renaissance. 


Richard P. Adams 
Tulane University 


POEMS OF TENNYSON, ed. Jerome H. 
Buckley (Houghton Mifflin, Riverside 
Editions, 542 pp., $1.25, paper). 

In this anthology a 21-page introduction 
traces the development of Tennyson’s ideas, 
records his attempts at various genre and 
themes, evaluates the cycles of the poet’s 
reputation, and concludes that Tennyson 
must be adjudged a “great poet.” The one 
hundred poems have been selected to sub- 
stantiate this appraisal. Brief notes inter- 
pret the difficult poems and discuss in- 
fluences, sources, and critical evaluations of 
the most significant ones. Besides making 
his point about his opinion of Tennyson, 
Professor Buckley provides a model of ex- 
cellent editing. 

H. H. C. 


PROSE OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD, ed. 
William H. Buckler (Houghton Mifflin, 
Riverside Editions, 570 pp., $1.65, paper). 
This “representation of the best prose of 

the middle years of the 19th century” con- 

tains selections of Macaulay (82 pp.), Car- 

lyle (94 pp.), Newman (72 pp.), Mill (94 

pp.), Ruskin (64 pp.), Arnold (104 pp.), 

Huxley (32 pp.), and Pater (25 pp.) and 

for each author, “strict chronology,” and 

reference to standard editions and biograph- 
ies, and “a significant product of modern 
critical scholarship.” Using six tenets from 

Pater’s “Style,” a 26-page introduction 

judges that Mill and Huxley were “journey- 

men;” Macaulay “failed miserably” though 
his “prose belongs, in some degree, to the 
level of art proper;” the prose of Ruskin, 

Pater, Arnold, and Carlyle reaches a “cer- 

tain level of excellence;” but Newman was 

“the greatest Victorian prose stylist.” 

H. H. C. 


SELECTED AMERICAN PROSE 1841- 
1900: THE REALISTIC MOVEMENT, 
ed. Wallace Stegner (Rinehart, 343 pp., 

$.95, paper). 

A useful collection of short fiction and 
critical pieces from the American realistic 


movement. An opening section demon- 
Strates the origins of American realism in 
the travel sketches and humorous anecdotes 
of John Phoenix, G. W. Harris, Mark Twain, 
and others. A second section consists of 
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examples drawn from another phase of the 
development of literary realism, the local 
color story. The art of the realistic story 
at its best is illustrated in a third section, 
where Mr. Stegner prints stories by De 
Forest, James, Bierce, Crane, Norris, and 
Howells. The final section contains some 
contemporary statements on the theory and 
practice of realism. Each section is sup- 
plied with a brief bibliographical note, and 
the volume as a whole with a brief his- 
torical and critical essay by the editor. 


Carl L. Anderson 


TWELVE POETS, ed. Glenn Leggett (Rine- 
hart & Co., 298 pp., $1.95, paper). 
Glenn Leggett, of the University of 

Washington, has made a companionable 
selection of a dozen British and American 
poets for classes of freshmen and sopho- 
mores. Three of his twelve are eighteenth 
century and earlier: Shakespeare, Donne, 
and Pope. Four are nineteenth century: 
Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, and Dick- 
inson. Five are modern (contemporaries for 
some of the teachers if none of the stu- 
dents, since the youngest will celebrate his 
seventieth birthday in September): Hous- 
man, Yeats, Robinson, Frost, and Eliot. The 
poets average twenty-four pages each, with 
only Pope—because of narrative and epis- 
tolary poems—very much in excess of the 
rest. Generally Mr. Leggett has kept to 
short poems; and he has presented what 
one would hope for within these limits along 
with a few from each poet that do not or- 
dinarily appear in anthologies. Biograph- 
ical sketches begin each group of poems, 
and annotations appear occasionally to help 
with unfamiliar words and phrases. 


The preface, which addresses itself to 
teachers, sensibly explains the purpose of 
the collection, the choice of the poets and 
their poems, and the apparatus. I think that 
perhaps it overurges the plan and method 
of this book. In my own freshman case 
(dare I say?) the English staff chose Ar- 
thur Quiller-Couch’s Oxford Book of Eng- 
lish Verse, a florilegium for which I still 
have affection. The poets have a way of 
winning no matter how they are printed 
(even Emily Dickinson comes out all right 
in the Todd and Bianchi versions, though 
the way she wrote her poems ought to have 
preference). But a good choice in a good 
book can help, as I am sure Twelve Poets 
will. 

George Arms 
University of New Mexico 
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BUSINESS REPORTS, C. R. Anderson, A. 
G. Saunders, and F. C. Weeks (McGraw- 
Hill, 407 pp., $6). 

This third edition of a well-known text 
on report writing has been done so thor- 
oughly by F. C. Weeks that it seems an 
entirely new work. Its format is modern in 
every way, its arrangement of chapters is 
helpfully altered, and its illustrations of 
charts and figures are attractive. 

One of the changes that will please in- 
structors is the procedure in writing re- 
ports, for now the shorter type is explained 
before the more extended. This seems more 
logical than the former arrangement. The 
choice of examples and problems is more 
appealing because of their up-to-dateness. 

In place of five appendices there are two: 
an excellent long student report, and a list 
of problems. The latter has now 20 longer 
and more practical problems for student 
work; in the second edition there were 63 
smaller ones. The improvements by Weeks 
make this text one of the best of its kind 
for class use. 


Ferdinand J. Ward, C.M. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH,. College Outline 
Series (Barnes and Noble, 330 pp., $1.75, 


paper). 

For a broad introduction to the subject 
matter, for a handy reference, or for a 
quick review, this outline is helpful. Its 
large index embraces most of the matter 
covered in Part I, Business English, and 
Part II, a Handbook. To the chapters of the 
first section are attached some problems, 
and to the second are questions. As one 
should anticipate, he will not find every 
type of letter and form in this paperback. 


Ferdinand J. Ward, C.M. 


PROJECTS IN ORAL INTERPRETATION, 
Gladys E. Lynch and Harold C. Crain 
(Henry Holt and Company, 320 pp., $4). 
Gladys E. Lynch, late of the University 

of Iowa, and Harold C. Crain, head of the 

Department of Speech at San Jose College, 

have compiled a series of well-planned pro- 

jects to serve as aids in developing oral 
reading skills. About two-thirds of the ex- 
ercises are focused upon thorough training 
in vocal proficiency and “physical expres- 
siveness.” (Projects 4 through 9) In the 
somewhat less complete section dealing with 
the “assimilation” of literary experiences 
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and ideas, suggestions for orally “re-creat- 
ing” units of a composition are made with 
sensitivity and good taste. (Projects 2 and 
3) It is regrettable that the writing is not 
viewed in its entirety, as to type, structure, 
rhythmic movement, and general aesthetic 
qualities. If the text is supplemented with 
those books listed in “additional readings” 
which discuss literary criticism, the stu- 
dent should be ready for the final major 
project (10) in planning a program or 
“lecture-recital” with “taste and judgment.” 
(p. 298) The interesting and purposeful 
projects in this book can be of invaluable 
help to the teacher who will rearrange them 
according to needs of the class and of the 
individual (as wisely suggested by the 
authors) and who will be alert to the danger 
of losing the what in the how. Some stu- 
dents “assimilate” images more easily than 
others and are more pliable in the process of 
training them to express these impressions. 
(p. 3) The goal set forth is to develop a 
reader who reacts spontaneously to the ex- 
periences of the printed page, with emotion, 
mind, body, and voice becoming a single 
entity. (Project 4.3) The “re-creation” is 
to be done with simplicity and subtle sug- 
gestiveness, “relaxed poise” (Project 4.2), 
which sets the reader apart from the im- 
personator or the actor, though all three 
forms of art start from a common method 
of “assimilating.” (p. 4). 
Esther Schwerman 
Duke University 


THE NEW AMERICAN GUIDE TO COL- 
LEGES, Gene R. Hawes (Signet Key 
Original, 256 pp., $.75, paper). 

In a flourishing field of publications on 
the subject of college-going and college- 
planning, Mr. Hawes, Guide to Colleges is a 
welcome and valuable addition. Its title is 
indeed self-explanatory, for it is a vast col- 
lection of condensed, concise, and discerning 
facts about colleges in the United States. In 
addition to this collection of data, the or- 
ganization, explanations, and suggestions 
written throughout the book further en- 
hance its goal of being a road map to the 
initial phase of choosing a college. It will 
aid many students and parents in identify- 
ing colleges which they will wish to study 
further. 

W. L. Brinkley, Jr. 
Duke University 
Associate Registrar 





